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TWO STORIES 


By 
Don WALKER 


I 
UNCLE WILLY 


I thought Uncle Willy ought to have a pipe, but Uncle 
Willy didn’t smoke. 

“Here, Sammy,” he said, handing me a quarter, “get 
five packages of Spearmint.” 

Gum was Uncle Willy’s vice. Gum and sen-sen. When 
Uncle Willy came back from Portland, I helped him carry 
his trunk upstairs to his old room. We made two trips, first 
the metal trunk with the leather handles that pinched your 
hands, the trunk brightly pasted with stickers, Chicago, 
New York, and a lot of other places I knew Uncle Willy 
had never been. Then the second trip, Uncle Willy carrying 
his banjo in its canvas case while I wore his hard, flat straw 
hat with its blue band and carried his pearl-handled cane. 

I knew he’d open the trunk when the time came, but 
first tipping the straw hat over his head, he sat on the trunk 
with his right foot over his left knee. Then he took out the 
banjo, plucked the strings one at a time with his thumb, 
cocking his head a little as he listened. At last running 
quickly through a flourish of chords, he began to sing. 


The Lord made Satan and Satan made sin, 

The Lord made a cubby hole to put Satan in; 

But Satan got mad and said he wouldn’t stay, 

But the Lord said you’ve got to because you 
can’t get away. 


At the end of each verse, Uncle Willy let the banjo take it, 
banging quickly through the chords. 

“I got some new stuff, too,” he said. “Latest thing in 
town.” 

“Play it, Uncle Willy,” I said. 

“Gotta work it up,” he said. “It’s here,” he said patting 
the trunk. Then loosely using his fingers, instead of the pick, 
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he stroked a few soft, dreamy chords and began to hum 
“Moonlight and Roses.” 


“We'll try her tonight,” he said, suddenly putting the 
banjo on his dresser. I knew what he meant. We'd climb 
out on the roof under the high locust limbs and he’d play 
the banjo in the moonlight. 

Then with a key on a tiny gold watch chain, he opened 
the trunk, and I saw the glitter of Uncle Willy’s life. On top 
was a layer of bow ties, most of them orange and red and 
blue, with a special section of plain black ones which Uncle 
Willy seemed to admire. And underneath was a piece of 
sheet music with Barney Google on the cover. 

“That’s it,” he said. He opened the music and tried a 
few lines. “Barn--ney Google, with the goo goo googlie eyes, 
. .. Going to work it up,” he said putting the music on the 
banjo.” 

Then he lifted out the harmonica he had bought me, 
saying, “We'll try some duets.” When he reached in the 
trunk again, I could see what was most important of all. 
Wrapped carefully in white tissue paper was a black suit 
which Uncle W:’ly held up proudly. 

“It’s a tux ... a tuxedo,” he said, but it looked like a 
suit to me. And although I could see no dust on it, Uncle 
Willy took a brush from a pocket in the trunk, stroked the 
tuxedo softly, then hung it in the closet. 

When Uncle Willy finally got to the bottom of the 
trunk, I could see some pen points, a few pieces of money, 
stamps and razor blades, and scattered over the whole 
trunk bottom some tiny black pellets. 

“Damn mice have got in,” Uncle Willy said and winked. 
But then he reached down, gathered some of the pellets, 
and tossed them into his mouth. 

“Not bad,” he said, but I felt sick in my stomach. “Try 
one,” he said, handing me some of the pellets. 


“No, thanks, Uncle Willy,” I said. 
“Aw, come,” he said. “They’re sen-sen. Breath sweet- 


eners.” But even then, when I tasted the pungent, spicy 
pellet, I was sick. 


All that summer I slept with Uncle Willy in the big 
double bed in his room. And almost every night, we threw 
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open the window screens and climbed out under the locust 
limbs. 

Uncle Willy worked on Barney Google, but somehow 
he couldn’t get it right with the banjo. So usually he sang 
the song about the Bible, and I got so I could follow along 
on my harmonica. Sometimes Uncle Willy wore his straw 
hat with the blue band. 

One night after we’d finished our duet and Uncle Willy 
was just strumming, as if he couldn’t decide what next to 
play, I asked suddenly, “When are you going to wear the 
tux, Uncle Willy?” 

My question seemed to throw a mood of sadness over 
Uncle Willy. He stopped playing and for a few minutes he 
didn’t answer. 

“T’m saving it,” at last he said. 

“To get married in?” I asked. 

The question seemed to make him grow even sadder. I 
couldn’ remember Uncle Willy ever going with girls. 

“Naw,” he said and laughed a little. 

Before I could ask another question, Uncle Willy picked 
the banjo a mighty stroke, which was the signal for a few 
lines of Barney Google. And this time I tried the words my- 
self, hitting the Bar--ney at the top of my voice. 


During that summer Uncle Willy wore heavy cotton 
socks made of coarse grey yarn. They were cheap and 
Uncle Willy said they kept the nails from coming through. 
And best of all they gave Uncle Willy and me our favorite 
joke. Uncle Willy had sweaty feet and on the warm summer 
evenings when he pulled off his shoes, we could smell the 
stale, pungent odor of his socks. It was too bad, I thought, 
that Uncle Willy had stinking feet because Uncle Willy was 
the only man in town who played the banjo and who, most 
special of all, had a tuxedo. But next to the nights when we 
sat on the roof and sang were the times when Uncle Willy 
pulled off his socks, threw open the screens, and with a 
fancy windup threw them one at a time into the very top 
of the locust trees. 

“Give ’em a chance to air,” Uncle Willy always said 
laughing. But he never bothered to get them after they aired. 
And all that summer there were socks hanging strangely in 
the locust tree or lying on the ground with the fallen and 
drying leaves . 
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At the end of the summer we moved away, and Uncle 
was alone in the room in grandfather’s house. I got my 
coat from beside Uncle Willy’s tux in the closet, my shirts 
from the old brown dresser, and last of all my harmonica. 

Uncle Willy said, “Practice, and when you come back 
we'll try a duet.” Then giving me a dime, he said, “Get 
some gum to chew on the way.” 


I practiced a little at first, but as the years went by | 
gave up and put the harmonica away. Pa bought me a saxo- 
phone, but I gave that up too. Uncle Willy lived so far away, 
and all these years we never saw him, although I knew he 
still helped grandpa run his farm. 

It was eight years before we moved back. I was sixteen 
then, and when Uncle Willy met us at the gate I was sur- 
prised that he looked so small. 

“You’ve sure grown, Sammy,” he said. Nobody called 
me Sammy. 

“Ya,” I said, matter-of-fact. 

“Have some gum,” he said, and I said, “Sure,” peeling 
the stick in a quick movement and flipping the wrapper wad 
over the fence. 

We carried my things up to the same old room, the 
tennis racquet I wouldn’t be able to use, my portable phono- 
graph, my yellow leather suitcase. 

I saw the banjo in its old place across the dresser. “My 
gosh,” I said, “the old plunker. I’d forgotten it. You never 
see one nowdays.” I turned to Uncle Willy. “What’s that 
song we used to sing? Wait a minute. It’s coming back.” 
Stroking an imaginary banjo, I bellowed, “Bar--ney Google, 
with the goo goo googlie eyes. Gosh, what corn! Give her a 
thump, Uncle Willy,” I said to him, lifting the banjo. 
“Hit er.” 

“Naw,” he said. “I’m out of practice. Besides,” he 
added, “there’s a string broken.” 

“But how’re we gonna play those duets?” I said, then 
suddenly I remembered that I didn’t even have the har- 
monica he’d given me. 

Putting back the banjo, I could smell the faint aura 
of dust above it. 


I went to school and out to parties nights. Uncle Willy 
went on working grandpa’s farm. He was in bed when | 
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came in and up milking long before I awoke. We lived our 
own lives and except for the reminder of the banjo the old 
memories faded away. 

Spring came and with it my life moved happily in our 
school fun. A whole string of big dances led up to the Prom. 
I kept Uncle Willy’s room rocking with the new records I 
bought and the tricky dance routines I worked out for my- 
self. 

Then one day seeing the banjo, I remembered. This 
time the most important thing of all. Uncle Willy’s tux. 

“Boy,” I said, throwing open the closet. The tux was 
not there. But even with this setback I was so excited see- 
ing myself in Uncle Willy’s tux that I put the hot side back 
on and let ’er bang as loud as she’d go. 


“Where’s your old tux?” I said to Willy. 

“T’ve got it,” he said slowly. 

“Be a pal,” I said quickly, putting my arm on his denim 
jumper. “Borrow it to me for the Prom.” 

For a minute Uncle Willy seemed bewildered, or 
frightened, then I picked up my plea. “Aw, come on, Uncle 
Willy. You'll never use it. You’re too old to play the 
passion now.” 

Then, for a minute, behind my stupidity I saw Uncle 
Willy again, heard the loud playing of the banjo, saw his 
socks hang limp on the high limbs, felt my own heart laugh- 
ing. All of it came rushing back now, now that I saw what 
it stood for, and saw it go out of Uncle Willy’s eyes like the 
ember of a dream. 

“You’re right, Sammy,” he said. “Dll get it for you.” 

“No,” I said, suddenly making up my mind, “not that, 
Uncle Willy. I’ve got a better idea. You come to the Prom 
with me.” I raced pell-mell on. “You wear that tux your- 
self.” 

He looked at me a minute, as if trying to smile. Then 
he said, ““Thanks, Sammy, but you wear it.” He started out 
the door, then stopped. “I guess you just as well keep it, 
Sammy.” 

“T’ll buy it, Uncle Willy.” 

“No, keep it,” he said. “It’s in the trunk.” Then I saw 
he was looking at the banjo, and I knew then that he wanted 
to give away the rest of his world too. 
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Before he could say it, I said, “Thanks, Uncle Willy, 
but I couldn’t use it. I didn’t even learn the harmonica,’ 
Saying it, I felt miserable, felt like Uncle Willy must have 
felt. I had to do something to show I remembered the old 
dream. 


“Have some gum, Uncle Willy,” I said, holding out a 
package of Spearmint. 

Uncle Willy took a stick and I watched his stiff brown 
fingers instead of his face. Then he walked out and I opened 
the trunk with its bow ties, the faded cover of Barney 
Google, the tux, and over it all the dull, stale odor of sen-sen, 





II 
UNCLE JOE CROSSES THE LINE 


As far back as I can remember, Uncle Joe was an old 
man. Out of the first haze of my childhood I can see his 
old face propped on a pillow, never bearded, but always 
with a white fuzz upon his wrinkled cheeks and shrunken 
chin. One eye had gone blind and looked nowhere. ‘The 
other he turned in a kind of desperate fury to see. But I 
don’t think he ever saw much. I stood by his bed and Aunt 
Martha, his daughter, said, “Pa, this is Elsie’s boy, Ewin.” 
Then he turned the good eye upon me, but a look of know- 
ing never came into his face. Finally, as if in defeat, he said, 
“Be a good boy, Ewin.” I remember the smell too, the stale 
odor of an old man in a long used bed. When we were out 
of the room, Aunt Martha said to me, “He can’t see well, 
Ewin, but he knows you.” I hurried home, glad to be out 
in the sun again. 


Few people ever saw Uncle Joe, no one except the few 
old friends and close relatives who went into his room. Yet 
everyone knew about him, knew he was there in Aunt 
Martha’s house, holding on, never seeming to die. Anyone 
meeting Aunt Martha on the street or in the town store 
would say, “How’s Uncle Joe?” And Aunt Martha would 
answer, “About the same.” She’d been giving that same 
answer in the same tone of voice for as long as I could re- 
member. Sometimes if Aunt Martha had a minute, espe- 
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cially if someone had a new crochet pattern, she would go 
on. “His mind’s as clear as ever. He don’t see well and can’t 
hear much, but his mind’s clear.” And they would go on to 
to talk about Aunt Millie, who had died two years ago, still 
younger than Uncle Joe. Her mind wandered quite a bit, 
they told Aunt Martha. Kept saying the same things over 
and over again. “Uncle Joe’s not a bit that way,” Aunt 
Martha would answer. 

Still Annie and I were afraid of Uncle Joe. Maybe he 
wasn’t a bit crazy like Aunt Millie, but we always hurried 
out of Aunt Martha’s house. Once I made Annie scream 
when I pulled my eyelids down and gave her a stare. 

Afterwards, she said, ““When’s Uncle Joe going to die, 
Ewin?” 

“Maybe he’s not ever going to die,” I answered. 

“Well, I wish he would.” 

“You shouldn’t say that, Annie.” 

“You're just as *fraid as I am.” 

“Tm not.” 

“You are!” 

“Tm not!” 


Even when we were afraid, we went on errands to 
Uncle Joe’s. Uncle Joe liked buttermilk, and whenever 
mother churned, she sent me or Annie over to Uncle Joe’s 
with a quart of fresh buttermilk. Then one day after Aunt 
Martha had come on her weekly visit, mother called Annie 
into the kitchen. 

“Annie, didn’t you take the buttermilk to Uncle Joe?” 

“No, mama,” Annie said, “I poured it in the ditch.” 

“Why did you do that, Annie?” 

“I’m afraid, mama.” 

“Of what, Annie?” 

“Of Uncle Joe.” 


Mother punished Annie, but she never sent her alone 
again. Now each week when she churned, she gave me the 
bottle; but by threatening to put burrs in her hair I made 
Annie go with me. 

We walked up to Aunt Martha’s door. While I knocked, 
Annie stood behind me. Then came a long moment of fear- 
ful waiting, as if we were not sure who would come. Then 
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the big door opened and Aunt Martha looked out and we 
were glad. 

“Come in, Ewin,” she said. 

“Come on, Annie,” I said, going through the door, 
Annie followed quickly and closely behind, brushing past 
Aunt Martha where she held the door. 

We marched into Uncle Joe’s room, still holding the 
buttermilk. We stood on the ragrug by the bed, Annie a 
little behind, and Uncle Joe tried to lift his head, then rolled 
his good eye. 

“Who is it, Marthie?” he said. 

“Elsie’s children, pa, with some buttermilk.” 

““That’s good,” he breathed heavily. 

We stood awkward and silent for another long moment, 
then giving the bottle to Aunt Martha, we hurried out the 
front door and ran down the walk. When we were across 
the front ditch, Annie stopped and said, “Ewin, how is it 
when you die?” 

“You'll never know,” I said. 

“Yes, I will.” 

“How?” I said. 

“When I die myself.” 

“You won’t know then cause you’ll be dead and when 
you're dead you don’t know anything.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Never mind. I just do.” 

“But I don’t want to ever die.” 

“You got to,” I said. “Everyone does.” 

“Maybe when you get old, Ewin, you don’t care so 
much.” 

“Maybe,” I said. 

“Does Uncle Joe want to die?” 

“T should think he wouldn’t mind,” I said. 

“If I was Uncle Joe, ’'d want to die,” Annie said. 

“Me too,” I answered. 

We never took any more buttermilk to Uncle Joe. He 
died the next week, died one afternoon while Aunt Martha 
was out in the kitchen fixing a bowl of warm soup. He 
looked the same when she laid her crocheting down and left 
her chair; when she came in with the soup, he had gone, 
his good eye glass-like and fixed at the ceiling. 

Mother hurried over to Uncle Joe’s. Aunt Martha had 
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been crying a little, but she was busy now getting the bed 
straight before the first callers came. 

“It’s better this way,” mother said. 

“I know,” Aunt Martha answered, “but Ill kind of 
miss him.” 

“Course you will, but he’s happier now.” 

Aunt Martha sat down in the old rocking chair where 
she had watched so many years. Automatically she picked 
up her crocheting and started around the pattern. 

“T’ll always wish I had been with him at the last,” she 
said. 

“Maybe it’s the way he wanted it.” 

“No,” said Aunt Martha firmly, “that’s the part he al- 
ways dreaded. Crossing the line, he said. Many times he 
told me as we sat here waiting. I don’t mind going, Marthie, 
but I’m kinda fraid of crossing the line.” 

“He’s over now, Martha. Don’t worry about it.” 

“But maybe I could have helped.” 

“What could you have done?” 

“T don’t know,” Aunt Martha answered sadly. “Just 


| been with him. Maybe held his hand.” Then Aunt Martha 


began to cry a little. 

When the callers began coming, Aunt Martha felt 
better. Everyone was so nice, bustling around, offering to 
help Aunt Martha, bringing pies and cakes. Word soon got 
around that Uncle Joe had passed, and everyone was re- 
lieved. “It’s a blessing,” they said. “Now he’s out of his 
misery. Now Martha can have a life of her own. He got the 
dyin’ over quick. That’s the way Id like to go.” 

It seemed like one long uproar until the funeral was over 
and the last visiting car had driven away. Then everything 
quieted down. As the sun set, I could suddenly hear the 
mourning doves on our south fence. I stood by the gate 
and looked up the street to Uncle Joe’s. I wondered if any- 
thing would seem different now. The house looked just the 
same, quiet and dark behind the locust trees. All day long 
cars had parked in front, even in the weeds that Aunt 
Martha never had time to hoe. Now the cars were gone and 
I could hear the ditch water running over the rocks past 
Uncle Joe’s. 

I walked up to Uncle Joe’s more afraid than I had ever 
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been. Once I thought I would go back, but somehow I had 
come to the time I had to do things even when I was afraid, 

When I got to the front door, it was open, just as it had 
been when they carried Uncle Joe’s coffin out and down the 
steps. I waited on the porch, listening, smelling the faint 
linger of carnations, remembering the old odor of Uncle Joe. 
I remembered too all of the times I had stood waiting, 
hugging the cool buttermilk against my shirt. Somehow 
the house seemed dead, and I was more afraid than when | 
knew that Uncle Joe was waiting just inside to fix me with 
his demon eye. He’s dead now, I thought. He’s gone. He’s 
crossed the line. He watched it coming, coming nearer, 
watched the line with that awful eye, knowing it was dead 
beyond. 

Suddenly I realized I was watching a crack where the 
porch flooring had warped and I wanted desperately to run. 
Then I heard again what must have broken my awful 
watching. It was Aunt Martha crying. I opened the screen 
door and walked through the hall into Uncle Joe’s room. 
Aunt Martha sat crocheting, her fingers moving faster than 
I had ever seen them, and she was moaning in her throat and 
tears were running down her cheeks. 

I stood just inside the room. I waited, not knowing what 
to do. I wanted to back out and go away, not see and hear 
her crying. But Aunt Martha looked up and saw me. 

“Aunt Martha,” I said quickly, “mother wants to 
know—.” 

I don’t believe she heard me. At least she didn’t seem 
to understand. She looked at me kind of wildly. 

“Oh, Ewin, he’s gone.” Then she put her hands, cro- 
cheting and all, up to her eyes. 

Without hesitating I walked over to her and gave her my 
hand. Then I stood quietly while she clung to my hand 
and cried. 

As I stood = Aunt Martha, feeling her sobs jerk my 
arm, as I saw the empty bed so flat and silent in the growing 
dark, I knew how different it was. I had thought that Uncle 
Joe would be glad todie. I had thought Aunt Martha would 
be glad to have him go in peace. I remembered now, like 
an old forgotten memory, my fear of Uncle Joe. But he had 
been afraid too and Aunt Martha knew it and now I knew 
it too, knew the terror that rolled behind that tortured eye. 
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Strangely, knowing this I was no longer afraid, as if it really 
had been Uncle Joe, not death, I was always afraid of. 

“He’s gone,” Aunt Martha said again, and I put my 
other hand over her arm. Maybe I said nothing. I do not 
know. I know I wanted to cry too, not for death now or 
Uncle Joe, but for Aunt Martha. And yet there were no 
tears. And suddenly I felt strong and proud and good. 

When mother left to stay the night with Aunt Martha, I 
told Annie we could get along. But Annie was still afraid. 
In the night she woke up screaming. 

“T don’t want to die. I don’t want to die.” 

I went into her room and sat by her on the bed. She put 
her arms around me and whimpered softly. And when she 
was quiet and asleep, I got up and walked to the window. 
The sky was growing light above the mountains. 





EXTREMA 


When I was a thief and a murderer 

Men shut me fast in a sunless cell, 

And barred my door to the past I knew, 
That none might enter and wish me well 
Or bring me news of what befell 

In the distant world, in the precious world 
Beyond the walls of my silent cell. 


When I was a saint and walked abroad 
Upright and strong and of goodly fame, 
My bearing rebuked the lusts of men 
So they heaped derision upon my name, 
Till at last in pride, as before in shame, 
I lived in loneliness just as bleak 

As I knew in the days of my evil fame. 


—CLARENCE R. WYLIE, Jr. 








O-U-T SPELLS OUT 
SoME CountTING-OuT RHYMES oF UTAH CHILDREN’ 


MARGUERITE Ivins WILSON 


O-U-T spells out goes she 
In the middle of the dark blue sea. 


Many an adult is carried back to his childhood days by 
these familiar lines, but apparently they are not as well- 
known to the child of today as they were to his grandparents, 
One of the casualties of our hurried, modern world seems to 
be the fascinating, usually meaningless counting-out rhyme 
used by children for centuries to determine who shall be “It” 
in a game. This may be because children today engage in 
more supervised play and organized group games than they 
did two or three generations ago, or perhaps they are in too 
big a hurry to wait for the long counting-out procedure be- 
fore starting to play. At any rate, children gathering for a 
game of hide-and-seek or bursting forth from a school build- 
ing intent on a game of tag are apt merely to shout “‘Not It” 
or announce that the last one to a designated spot is “It.” 
Or if the position of “It” is a coveted one they may say, “I 
speak” or “I dubs.” One young informant tells us, “Most 
people play ‘Rockholder’ for games.” This method, in which 
the players guess who is holding a rock and the one left with 
it in the end is “It,” seems to be popular with all children, 
though it may be as old as counting-out rhymes themselves. 

It is my purpose in this article simply to record versions 
of the rhymes as they are found in Utah, and compare them 
with some from other collections. However, it may add to 
understanding and enjoyment of them to review briefly a 
few theories of their origin and development. Although 
authorities disagree on many points, they generally agree 
1Most of the rhymes included in this article were collected by the author in the 

spring of 1946, under the direction of Dr. Hector Lee of the University of 
Utah. Questionnaires were sent to schools in various parts of the state 
and children were invited to contribute games, rhymes, and other types of 
child lore. Other rhymes have been gathered since through interviews 
with children. With a few exceptions they have come from Salt Lake and 


Ogden schools and from Salina and Milford, small towns in the central 
and southwestern parts of the state. 
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that the practice of using counting-out rhymes is very old, 
and exceedingly widespread. H. C. Bolton,* who gathered 
rhymes from all parts of the world during the later part of 
the last century, recorded rhymes not only in English and 
most of the European languages but in Turkish, Arabic, 
Japanese, and Hawaiian. He states that all of these have 
characteristics in common; a definite rhythm, a mixture of 
gibberish with words having meaning, and the extensive 
use of numerals. Like other scholars, he considers the possi- 
bility that counting-out rhymes may have developed from 
the “Anglo-Cymric score,” a system of counting up to 
twenty which was at one time believed to be Indian because 
it was used by the Wavenoc Indians in Maine, but was 
later traced to England and Wales. William W. Newell,° 
writing at about the same time as Bolton, suggested that the 
rhymes and the score may have had a common origin but 
concluded, as have other researchers, that the one did not 
develop from the other. Bolton also advanced the theory 
that counting-out rhymes were a survival of sortilege or divi- 
nation and attempted to trace their origin to the spoken 
charms and mystic incantations of the Middle Ages. It 
is suggested, too, that certain rhymes may have originally 
been imitations or parodies of lists of saints, or that they 
might imitate Gypsy or Magyar speech. 

It seems that though many of the rhymes contain words 
and syllables which could have come from any of these 
sources it is virtually impossible to establish a direct connec- 
tion with any particular one of them. Certainly, as Bolton 
says, some of the rhymes current in America are modern 
and have little resemblance to older types. Some of them, 
on the other hand, have come down through the years with 
few fundamental changes. However, many variations do 
occur both in rhyme and alliteration. Words appear in 
rhymes that were apparently composed only of meaningless 
syllables, giving rise to the question raised by Newell as to 
whether such syllables evolved from numerous repetitions 
of meaningful words or whether words developed from 
sounds and phrases which suggested them. Newell is in- 
clined to believe the former to be more nearly the truth. 





*H. C. Bolton, “Counting-Out Rhymes of Children,” New York Academy of 
Science Transactions (Oct. 1887), Passim. 

William Wells Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, (New York 

and London: Harper and Brothers, 1883), Passim. 
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The counting-out rhymes of Utah children included here 
represent several different types. From this limited sampling 
no definite conclusions can be drawn either as to general dis. 
tribution or existing varieties, though it is interesting that 
children in smaller towns contributed most of the rhymes 
and especially most of the meaningless-syllable type. The 
most popular rhyme with all the children seems to be the 
familiar 

One potato, two potato, three potato, four, 
Five potato, six potato, seven potato, more. 
Some of the children add to this a refrain: 
O-U-T, out goes she, 
In the middle of the dark blue sea. 
One child included the line 


An old woman drinking tea. 


There are numerous others in which simple counting is used: 
One, two, three, 
Out goes he, 
Into the middle 
Of the deep blue sea; 
You are he. 


Two versions of an old favorite were sent in from widely 
separated spots: 

One, two, three, four, five, six, seven; 

All good children go to Heaven. 


When they get there they will tell, 
How one, two, three, four, five, six, seven. 


One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
All good children go to Heaven; 

A penny on the water, 

Twopence on the sea, 

Threepence on the railway, 

Out goes she. 


Both of these are different from most other recorded ver- 
sions. Bolton has the first two lines and then continues: 

All good children go below, 

To keep company with Guiteau. 
Newell and Carl Withers, whose little book of counting-out 
rhymes for children contains rhymes gathered in the Mid- 
west and East, have these as the last two lines: 


All bad children have to wait,* 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight. 


4Carl Withers, Counting-Out (New York: Oxford University Press, 1946), no 
pagination; Newell, op. cit., p. 202. 
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Another old rhyme (given in slightly different form by both 
Bolton and Newell which is popular with Utah children 
is this: 

One, two, three, four, 

Mary at the cottage door; 

Five, six, seven, eight, 

Eating cherries off a plate. 

O-U-T spells out. 


Each version sent in was varied a little. Kitty was used in- 
stead of Mary, cookies instead of cherries, and gate for door. 
Some had the counting by two’s, and one reversed the lines: 


Mary at the cottage gate, 
Eating cookies off a plate; 
Two, four, six, eight. 

Out goes she 


Several rhymes begin with a system of counting which 
Bolton traces to a Gypsy magic spell in the Romany lan- 
guage. Newell’ gives several versions of the rhyme which he 
says date back to about 1820 in New England. Withers has 
a similar version. The Ogden children say it thus: 


Onere, oreicerry Ann, 

Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas John; 
Inever, quaver, English neighbor, 
String, lam, stangton, 

You be buck. 


A variation from Milford, as well as a rhyme that uses 
another type of counting, were sent in as rope skipping 
rhymes: 

Onery, orery, ickory Ann; 

Fillisy, follisy, neighbor John. 

Queever, quaver, English neighbor, 

Tweedletum, twaddletum, twenty-one. 


One’s, two’s, zig’s allzan; 

Bob-tailed vinegar, little tall man. 
Queever, quaver, English neighbor; 
Tweedletum, twaddletum, twenty-one. 


Withers records the first line of this rhyme, with different 
lines following: 

Bob-tail nanny goat, tittle tall tan; 

Harum, scarum, merchant marum, 

Sinctum, sanctum, Buck.® 





5Page 197. 
6Withers, op. cit. 
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This rhyme is a great favorite with most of the children: 
Engine, engine, number nine, 
Running on Chicago line; 
If the train should jump the track 
Would you want your money back? 
(The last person pointed to then answers, “Yes” or “No,” 
The counter spells out the word chosen. ) 
Y-e-s out you go. 
The children of the small town of Bicknell say that this one 
is always used to find the “turner of the rope.” A Salt Lake 
version had different lines: 


Please tell me the correct time. 
The correct time is nine. 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Both of these versions are different from most of the other 
recorded ones, in which the third and fourth lines are usuall 
similar to the ones in Wither’s collection. 

If it’s polished it will shine, 

Engine, engine, number nine. 
One of the girls in a Salt Lake school insists that all of these 
are wrong and that the first lines should go like this: 

Engine, engine, number nine, 

Running on the Caroline. 
Another perennial favorite is still in wide use: 


Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe; 
If he hollers let him go, 

Eeny, meeny, miney, moe. 


One of the girls reported it as “mouse” instead of “nigger.” 
This is where other versions also differ, some of them having 
“tiger” and others “rooster.” Salt Lake children have this 
variation: 

Eeeny, meeny, miney mo, 

Catch a nigger by the toe; 

If he hollers make him pay 

Fifty dollars every day. 

O-U-T spells out you go. 
Another line is sometimes substituted for this last one: 

My mother told me to choose this one. 


This may be added 


I disobeyed her and chose the other one. 
or 
Black and blue, I choose this one. 
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One child offers this variant: 


Eenie, meenie, miney, mo; 
I’m going to Mexico; 

If I want to I can take 
Eenie, meenie, miney, mo. 


The modern version recorded by Botkin’ in Washington in 
1944 is found in Salt Lake also: 


Eenie, meenie, miney, mo, 
Catch a Jap by the toe; 

If he hollers make him say, 
“T surrender, U. S. A.” 


Comparison of these with the following group might 
raise the old question of which came first, the words or the 
gibberish : 

Eenie, meenie, tipsy, tenie; 
Apple John Jack. 

Oichie, pichie, donalo, michie; 
On, don, dush. 


Wither’s version has what appears to be a modern touch in 
the third line: 

Eenie, meenie, minie, mo;® 

Apple Jack, John Sweenie. 

Ootchy, pootchy, Don Amootchy; 

Oh, par, dar, see, 

Out goes Y-O-U. 


The children of Salina sent in several rhymes of the non- 
sense syllable type which have a similar beginning. Newell 
recorded several comparable rhymes in 1893 and it is inter- 
esting to see how these vary in wording and how lines are 
shifted from one to another. For instance, the Salina rhyme 
goes thus: 

Eena, meena, mona, mite, 

Pasca, laura, bona, bite; 

Eggs, butter, cheese, bread, 


Stick, stock, stone, 
You’re dead. 


Newell has a rhyme which begins, 


Eny, meny, mony, my,?® 
Tusca, leina, bona, stry; 


7B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York: Crown Publish- 
ers, 1944), p. 768. 

SWithers, op. cit. 

*Newell, op. cit., p. 199. 
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and then continues, 


Kay, bell, broken well, 
We, wo, wack. 


In another rhyme there is the line, 
Stick, stock, stone, dead.'° 


He discusses the possibility of this type being taken from 
German rhymes which often begin with similar syllables, 
Other rhymes from Salina start much the same: 


Eena, deena, dina, dah, 
Twiddleum, twankum, there you go; 
Spit, spot, must be done, 
Twiddleum, twaddleum, twenty-one, 
Out goes she. 


Eena, deena, dina, dust, 

Catla, weena, wina, wust; 

Spin, spun, must be done, 
Twiddleum, twaddleum, twenty-one. 


O-U-T spells out. 


Eena, meena, mona, mike, 
Barcelona, bona, strike; 
Care, ware, frown, frack, 
Hallico, calico, we go whack, 
Huddy, guddy, goo. 
Out go you. 

One is quite different but has similar words: 
Haley, maley, tipperdey, tig, 
Teeny, tiney, tonbo, nig; 


Goat, throat, bank-note, 
You are he. 


There is one rhyme that some of the children have heard 
from their parents, but none of them reported as it being 
still used for counting-out: 

Ibbity, ibbity, sibbity, sab, 

Ibbity, bibbity, kahoba; 

Kanoba in, kanoba out, 

Kanoba round the water spout. 
O-U-T spells out goes she, 

In the middle of the deep blue sea. 


Children in one section of Salt Lake who had heard the 
rhyme said the fourth line should be 


Kanoba round the dish towel. 





10Newell, op. cit., p. 201. 
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Ogden children sent in two lines: 


Ibada, bibida, sibada, sab, 
Ibada, bibida, connoba. 


No collection of counting-out rhymes would be com- 
plete without the well-known 
Intery, mintery, peppery corn, 
Apple seed and apple thorn; 
Wire, brier, limber lock, 
Three geese in a flock, 
One flew east, one flew west, 
One flew over a cuckoo’s nest. 
You are he. 


This version, which came from Salina, was not familiar to 
many of the other children. The numerous recorded versions 
differ little from this one. It is sometimes used for playing 
a finger game in some parts of the country. Several of the 
lines are also used with another first line. 

Dickory, dickory, dock, 

Three geese in a flock; 


One flew east and one flew west, 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 


Another begins similarly: 
Dickory, dockery, jiggery, jig, 
My mother caught a pig; 


Ithery, mithery, nithery, gout, 
Little thinker, you are out. 


The last group of rhymes use neither counting nor 
meaningless syllables. Each was sent in from only one lo- 
cality. All of them except the two last are found in some 
form in one or the other of the other collections mentioned 
here. 

Andy, Pandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Loves plum cake and sugar candy. 


Little men driving cattle, 
Oh, how your money does rattle. 


Ink, pink, penny, wink; 
Oh, how you do stink. 


Gilbert, Gilbert, 
Will you marry me? 
Yes, no, maybe, yes. 
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Each a peach, a pear, a plum, 
Have a stick of chewing gum. 


Peach, pear, apple, plum, 
Out goes my best chum. 


Apples, oranges, peaches, plums, 
Tell me when your birthday comes. 


Monkey, monkey, shed a tear; 

How many monkeys are there here? 
Two, four, six, eight, 

Out goes he. 


As I was walking down Icky Bicky lane, 
I met some Icky Bicky people. 
What color was their hair? 
(The person pointed to names a color which 
the counter spells.) 
B-r-o-w-n, 
O-U-T spells out you go. 


A variant is this: 
As I was walking down Higgeldy-Piggeldy lane, 
I met a pig. 
What color was he wearing? 


The number of rhymes of Utah children given here may 
seem to contradict the statement made in the beginning that 
counting-out rhymes are not used as extensively as they once 
were, but careful questioning of some of the children has led 
to the discovery that while they know many of the rhymes 
when they are suggested to them, comparatively few of them 
are actually used to find “It.” They are not forgotten, how- 
ever, and in the last few years there seems to be a renewed 
interest in preserving this type of folklore, if recent publica- 
tions of children’s books are any indication. This is an en- 
couraging sign to those of us who are reluctant to see these 
delightful trivia disappear entirely from the American scene. 
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INDIAN-WHITE RELATIONS IN 
THE UINTAH BASIN 


CouULSEN AND GENEVA WRIGHT 


Indians are still too often thought of as stolid, lazy, 
filthy, unemotional people, with no sense of filial love nor of 
humor. Even well-informed people think they receive a 
monthly dole from the government, and take for granted 
that their intelligence is below that of white people. Yet 
while Indians in the abstract are idealized as “the noble 
redman,” “a vanishing race,” a people made up of chiefs 
and princesses, they are thought to harbor the savage traits 
they exhibited at times during the past century. 

The record, on the other hand, shows that the Indians 
almost always received their first white visitors with courtesy 
and kindness. Only after repeated disillusionments did they 
go on the war path. From long experience with white men 
both in and out of government, they have grown extremely 
cynical and suspicious of white men’s words and actions. The 
Indian has found himself in conflict with a new philosophy 
of individualism as opposed to tribalism, a conflict made 
more puzzling to him by the ever-changing schemes to force 
him to adopt the white man’s mode of life in the least 
possible time. Truly he has been an experimentum crucis of 
the well-meaning efforts of government officials and “do- 
gooders” in their search for a quick civilizing process. 

The white people, however, in their scramble for new 
lands, did not regard themselves as displacing other people 
with a prior claim. In all the excitement of land lotteries and 
homesteading, the Indian and his rights were seldom men- 
tioned or considered. Alluring inducements to settlers were 
prepared by the railroads, newspapers, land agents, cham- 
bers of commerce, the government, and others. When the 
reservations were first set aside, usually in the less desirable 
parts of the country, there was a seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of land. Then, as the surge of new settlers rolled west- 
ward and the bulk of good available land was taken up, it 
was almost inevitable that politicians and promoters should 
look hungrily at the vast reservations of apparently unused 
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land, unaware that the natural resources would adequately 
support only a limited population. 

In the competition for land, a story of near tragedy for 
the native Americans and their white neighbors has been 
enacted in the Uintah Basin, and has created a problem still 
unsolved. The situation is broadly typical of the relations be- 
tween the Indians and whites in many parts of the United 
States, and illustrates many of the patterns involved in the 
dealings of the Government both with Indians and the 
white people who live near them, in the relationship be- 
tween the Indians and their white neighbors, and in the 
efforts of diverse bands of Indians to live with each other, 
And the crises of the present day are conditioned by a com- 
plex past history. 

Some of the earliest white men to explore the West and 
establish contacts with the Indians visited the Uintah Basin, 
that arid stretch of land which extends east and west along 
the base of the Uintah mountains, between them and the 
rugged mesas and buttes of the Tavaputs Plateau. 

When Father Escalante, traveling from Sante Fe in 
1776 in search for an overland route to the Pacific, passed 
through the Uintah Basin, he encountered Indians there, as 
well as west of the Wasatch Range. Finding them “. . . all 
simple, docile, peaceful and affectionate,” his party traded 
with them, taught them some of the Catholic beliefs, and 


promised to return and baptize them. According to 
Bancroft, 


At first these savages manifested fear, but when assured that 
the strangers had not come to harm them, and were in no 
way leagued with the dreaded Comanches, they welcomed 
them kindly and gave them food. They were simple-minded 
and inoffensive, these native Eutas, very ready to guide the 
travellers withersoever they would go. . . .? 


Nearly fifty years elapsed before William H. Ashley, 
accompanied by a party of 120 men and a large pack train, 
arrived from St. Louis in 1825, attracted by stories concern- 
ing the rich rewards to be had from hunting and trapping 
in the Rocky Mountains. Soon the country was overrun by 
companies financed by the Hudson Bay and the Rocky 
1J. Cecil Alter, ed. Utah Historical Quarterly, XI (1943), p. 68. 


2Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of Utah, 1540-1887 (San Francisco, 1890), 
p. 12. 
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Mountain Fur Companies, in search of furs and adventure. 
It is evident they found both. 

It was such a trader, Antoine Robidoux, who established 
about 1832 the Indian trading post called Fort Robidoux, 
near the present Whiterocks, Uintah County. It was also 
called Fort Uintah or Wintey. Being on the trails from Taos, 
New Mexico to Fort Hall, and from Utah Lake to the 
upper Platte outposts, and being also in a populous Indian 
country, it was the center of active trade in “horses, beaver, 
otter, deer, sheep and elk skins in barter for ammunition, 
fire-arms, knives, tobacco, beads, awls, etc.’”* 

Captain John C. Fremont next visited the Uintah Basin 
and left a record of his dealings with the Indians. He first 
came to make a survey of Great Salt Lake and the Utah 
valleys. Upon his printed reports the Mormons leaned 
heavily in making both their plans and the trip to Utah a 
few years later. It was he who was assigned the task of 
determining the route most suitable for the building of a 
railroad from the Mississippi to the Pacific. 

Captain Fremont came first by way of Bear River—the 
usual trapper’s route—to the mouth of the Weber in the 
autumn of 1843, on his way to Oregon and California. He 
returned in 1844 from Southern California, across south- 
western Utah to Utah Lake, and went thence eastward by 
way of Fort Uintah. In 1845 he came again for a more 
extended survey of the Utah country, making the crossing of 
the salt desert and marking the trail for the Hastings route. 
He wrote in his journal: 


“© |. . we reached on the afternoon of the 3rd, the Uintah 
fort, a trading post belonging to Mr. A. Roubideau, on the 
principal fork of the Uintah river. We found the stream 
nearly as rapid and difficult as the Lake Fork, divided into 
several channels which were too broad to be bridged. With 
the aid of guides from the Fort, we succeeded with very great 
difficulty in fording it; and encamped near the Fort, which is 
situated a short distance above the junction of two branches 
which make the river. . . . It has a motley garrison of Canadian 
and Spanish engages and hunters, with the usual number of 
Indian women. We obtained a small supply of sugar and 
coffee with some dried meat and a cow, which was a very 
acceptable change from the “pinoli” on which we had sub- 
sisted for some weeks past. . . . This Fort was attacked and 


3Herbert S. Auerbach, “Old Trails, Old Forts, Old Trappers and Traders,” 
Utah Historical Quarterly, IX (Jan.-April, 1941), p. 42. 
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taken by a band of Utah Indians since we passed it; and the 
men of the garrison killed, the women carried off. Mr. Rou- 
bideau, a trader of St. Louis, was absent and so escaped the 
fate of the rest.* 


Stories handed down among Indians still living say this 
Fort was attacked and over-run in 1844 because of the sharp 
trading of the white men who owned it. On many occasions 
an old muzzle-loading flint-lock rifle was traded for a sack 
of beaver hides that would reach to the top of the rifle 
barrel when the gun was standing on its butt. The Indians 
also tell of this “motley garrison of Canadian and Spanish 
engages and hunters” behaving very licentiously among their 
women and of dealing mostly in liquor with their men. 

The last of the noted explorers to visit the Basin was 
Major John Wesley Powell, who was authorized by the 
Department of the Interior to make exhaustive studies of the 
western country. Starting at Green River, Wyoming, he 
made a trip by boat down that river, stopping at what is now 
Ouray, Utah. He let his men go up the Duchesne and 
Uintah rivers to White Rocks to visit the Indians there. He 
continued to explore the Green river and on down the gorge 
of the Colorado. An excerpt from his 1874 report concern- 
ing the Uintah Basin says: 


On the south side of the Uintah mountains we find a broad 
rich valley. A large body of land can be cultivated here by 
the use of waters of the Green, but will require a large outlay 
of capital. It has many natural meadows. .. . 

The Valley of the Uintah and its branches is one of the 
finest known to me in all the southwestern portion of the 
United States.° 


Quite an opposite report had been made by an exploring 
and surveying party sent out to the Uintah Basin by Brigham 
Young in September of 1861: 


The fertile vales, extensive meadows, and wide pasture 
ranges so often reported to exist in that region were not to 
be found; and the country . . . is entirely unsuitable for farm- 
ing purposes and the amount of land at all suitable for 
cultivation extremely limited... . 


4Edgar M. sateen. “American Posts,” The Utah Historical Quarterly, V (Oct., 
1932), p. 171. 

5John Wesley Powell, “Report on the Survey of the Colorado of the West and 
its Tributaries, etc. Letter from Secretary, Smithsonian Institution (May 
1, 1874),” Miscellaneous Documents (No. 265301, 43 Congress ist Ses- 
sion, 1873-74), p. 11. 
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After becoming thoroughly satisfied that that section of 
the country . . . was one vast “contiguity of waste,” and mea- 
surably valueless, excepting for nomadic purposes, hunting 
grounds for Indians and to hold the world together, the whole 
party returned home. . . .° 


In a later survey dated 1879, Powell made some recom- 
mendations which took account of the scarcity of water and 
the poverty of herbage, and which might have saved the 
settlers of the Basin distress. He suggested that farm tracts 
should be large, and that land surveys should be made to 
conform to topography rather than fixed boundaries and 
that each “pasturage farm” should at some point touch one 
of the streams of water running through the valley. 


The grass is so scanty that the herdsman must have a large 
area for the support of his stock. In general a %4 section of 
land alone is of no value to him; the pasturage it affords is 
entirely inadequate to the wants of a herd that the poorest 
man needs for his support. 

Four square miles may be considered the minimum 
amount necessary for a pasturage farm, and a still greater 
amount is necessary for the larger part of the lands; that is 
pasturage farms to be of any practicable value must be of at 
least 2560 acres, and in many districts they must be much 
larger.” 


To support his recommendations Powell drafted a bill 
and submitted it to the Secretary of the Interior, but it 
apparently was never acted on by Congress. At the same 
time Powell made a detailed study of the Indians of the 
region emphasizing their relationship to the land—a rela- 
tionship significant and not often recognized: 


These Indians have no term which signifies tribe or nation— 
that is, a collection of people under one government, but each 
tribe takes the name of the land to which it is attached, and 
if you desire to ask an Indian to which tribe he belongs, you 
must say, “How are you land-named? or what is the name 
of your land?” ... . The Indian is thus attached to his land 
and his name is his title-deed to his home. These land names 
are those by which the Indians know themselves, and by 


®The Deseret News, Sept. 25, 1861; quoted by J. Cecil Alter, Utah: The Storied 
Domain (Chicago and New York, 1912), I, 332. 

"John Wesley Powell, Report on Survey of the Rocky Mountain Region Upon 
the Lands of the Arid Region of the United States (March 3, 1879), pp. 
33-34. 
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which the tribes who are on friendly and intimate relations 
know each other.® 


Undoubtedly the information disseminated by these 
early explorers to the Uintah Basin strongly influenced other 
white men in their attitude toward that country and their 
desire to settle it. And impressions these early white men 
made on the Indians no doubt affected their reaction to later 
white invasion of their territory. 


II. 


The first Indian reservations’ were set up in Utah Terri- 
tory about 1850 and 1851, when Brigham Young was both 
Territorial Governor and Indian Agent in this part of the 
country. He set up a number of reservations, among them 
one later known as the Spanish Fork. It was not until 1864 
that, by act of Congress, the entire valley of the Uintah river, 
“extending on both sides of said river to the crest of the first 
range of contiguous mountains on each side,” was “reserved 
for the use and occupancy of Indian tribes.”*’ At about this 
time a band of Ute Indians who lived on the Spanish Fork 
reservation, fairly close to the settled communities of the 
whites, felt they were being deprived of their lands and 
began depredations and raids. A treaty was made in 1865 
in which they agreed to remove to the Uintah Basin within 
one year, relinquishing their claims to all other lands within 
the territory, and receiving as compensation certain promises 
of money, livestock, farming implements, blankets, build- 
ings, etc. 

This treaty was engineered and promoted by O. H. 
Irish, then Indian Agent (it was believed Brigham Young 
also had a hand), but Congress failed to ratify it. However, 
the Indians in good faith removed to the Uintah Basin to 


8John a Powell, Report on the Survey of the Colorado of the West, pp. 
19-20. 


See Hearings Before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, United States Senate, “Administration and Use of Public Lands,” 
Seventy-eighth Congress First Session, Pursuant to S. Res. 241, S. Res. 147, 
and S. Res. 39, Part 6 (Feb. 16 and 17, 1943, Vernal, Utah). (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1943), pp. 2138-2189. Material on 
pages 324-331 and 335-337 of this article was taken largely from the above 
hearings at which the author, C. C. Wright, Superintendent of the Uintah 
and Ouray Agency, Ft. Duchesne, Utah, testified under oath. 

10Indian Affairs Laws and Treaties, Vol. 1, “Statutes, Executive Orders, Pro- 


clamations, and Statistics of Tribes (Compiled to Dec. 1, 1902. Document 
No. 452), p. 900. 
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carry out their part of the agreement, but of course never 
received the promised compensation for their relinquished 
lands. Congress did, however, appropriate the sum of 
$30,000.00 for agricultural improvements in the Uintah 
Valley for the benefit of the Indians. 

On their way to the Uintah Valley the Utes spent the 
first winter in the Strawberry Valley and almost froze to 
death. They then moved over to what is now Tabiona, 
named after the old Chief Tabby. He and his people have 
remained in the Uintah Basin ever since. Scattered bands 
of Ute Indians made their headquarters at what is now 
called Whiterocks—they called it “Uintah” meaning “the 
edge of the pines where two rivers come together.” 

Many other bands of Ute Indians roved the western 
territory of Colorado, from the Canadian line through Mon- 
tana, clear down to the Colorado river. In 1869 a large 
reservation was set up for these Indians in Colorado con- 
taining 15,000,000 acres altogether, but in 1874, only five 
years after its creation, that reservation was diminished by 
about one-half through an act of Congress and cessions made 
by the Ute Indians. 

An event of great significance to the Ute Indians about 
this time was what is known as the Meeker massacre, which 
occurred in Colorado in September, 1879. N. C. Meeker 
was an Indian Agent who served about a year before he was 
killed in this massacre. He thought the only way to make 
a good Indian was to make a farmer out of him: settle him 
down on a piece of land, plow up his field and teach him how 
to farm. The Indians said, in effect, “That’s no way for a 
man to live. We have lived by the chase, roamed this coun- 
try far and wide, and you cannot tie us down to an 80-acre 
tract of land. That is like being in prison.” But Meeker tried 
to force his ideas on the Indians and did a good deal of plow- 
ing and cultivating of lands in and around Meeker. 

The Indians said, “There is going to be trouble if this 
continues. If you go down there on our race track and our 
gambling grounds and start plowing that up, that will be 
the last straw. We won’t stand for it.” They meanwhile 
started to gather up guns and ammunition from the traders. 
Sensing the dangerous situation, Meeker sent for the United 
States troops and went ahead and plowed up a few furrows 
around the race track, which would now be called the Bear 
Dance grounds or rodeo grounds. The Indians organized for 
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battle. They ambushed the troops, killing Major Thornberg 
at about the first shot. Altogether, 27 officers and men and 
150 horses and mules were killed. Meeker and seven of his 
employees were killed; his women folk were taken prisoners, 

Naturally this created a great deal of excitement jn 
Colorado. People there determined to run the Indians out 
of the State. They almost did it. There are only about 800 
Indians in Colorado at the present time—fewer than in any 
other western state (Utah has the second lowest number), 

According to the Indians, the Meeker trouble occurred 
principally through the activity of the White River and 
Capota Bands. The Uncompahgres were not involved in it 
at all, nor were the Uintahs. But old Chief Ouray of the 
Uncompahgres, like Chief Washakie of the Shoshones of 
Wyoming, was peace-loving and wanted to get along with 
the government officials and the white people. So he was 
sent to the scene to help settle this difficulty. As a result an 
agreement was entered into in Washington, D. C., the next 
year—1880. Among other things it provided that the chiefs 
and headmen of the confederate bands of Utes then in 
Washington would undertake to apprehend and turn over 
for punishment those guilty of the massacre. They also 
agreed to persuade their people to cede the Colorado reser- 
vation to the Government, except for restricted areas in 
which they might settle. If there was not sufficient land for 
them on the Grand River, the Uncompahgres were to settle 
in the Territory of Utah. The White River Utes agreed to 
remove to and settle upon agricultural lands on the Uintah 
Reservation in Utah.” 

As a result of this agreement the White Rivers were 
immediately brought into the Uintah Basin under military 
escort. The Uintahs who had been there for fifteen years 
under old Chief Tabby didn’t like it. But the proclamation 
by Abraham Lincoln established the Uintah reservation “for 
the occupancy and use of the Indian tribes.” It did not 
say which tribes. 

The following year the Uncompahgre band of Utes 
was brought into Utah from Colorado. In 1881, about six 
hundred of them located at Ouray. And ever since, there 
has been conflict between the White Rivers, Uintahs, and 
Uncompahgres in the Uintah Valley. 





11] bid., p. 181. 
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One result was the establishment of Fort Duchesne in 
August 1886, for the purpose of policing and protecting the 
Indian reservations in this vicinity. Brigadier General Crook, 
mistaking the Uintah river for the Duchesne river, planted 
the Stars and Stripes on the present site of the fort saying, 
“This is Fort Duchesne.” About a year later, General Hatch 
ordered all men under his command to cut logs and erect 
stockade quarters.” 

The Uncompahgres were a peaceful, cooperative peo- 
ple. Once relocated, they said, “How are we going to live 
when these provisions you have given us run out?” The 
Government agent said, “Well, it is a pretty good cattle 
country. We will allot you some land that can be irrigated. 
You can make homes here and we will set up a reservation 
for you.” So the Uncompahgre Reservation was set up in 
1882, containing approximately 2,000,000 acres. Then the 
Government allotted 160 acres to each head of a family; 
122 such allotments were actually made, but all of them 
except 83 were cancelled later, since they were considered 
unfit for successful agriculture. The country is rough, and 
only a little land along the streams is suitable for cultivation. 
Hence in 1897, with the exception of the 83 allotments, the 
Government restored this entire area to the public domain. 

To the remaining 600 Uncompahgres, the Government 
planned to assign allotments farther up the Duchesne in the 
Uintah Basin, but both the Uintahs and the White Rivers 
objected. They said, “Now we are asked the third time to 
divide our reservation. We had nothing to do with the Un- 
compahgres and this trouble over in Meeker; but you bring 
these people over here into our country. Send them back on 
their own reservation. We don’t want them up here.” 

The Government resorted to a compromise, having the 
Uncompahgres pay $1.25 an acre out of their tribal fund 
into the Utah Ute tribal fund. 

The Uncompahgre reservation was opened to homestead 
and sale of lands by an Act of Congress dated June 7, 1897. 
Land Sections 16 and 36 in each township were set aside for 


122When the Post of Fort Duchesne was set aside for a military reservation by 
executive order in Sept. 1887, it comprised an area of six square miles. 
Except for 160 acres it was withdrawn from military purposes in 1912 and 
placed under the control of the Secretary of the Interior; in 1921 the 
remainder of the reservation also was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Interior Department as an Indian Agency. While the Post was maintained 
a the War Department, Negro troops were stationed there for a number 
of years. 
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the State as school sections, and the white people soon began 
to homestead some of the lands on Hill Creek within the 
old Uncompahgre reservation. 

The tendency to reduce the areas reserved to the Indians 
by opening parts of them to homesteading by white men was 
greatly accelerated by the passage of the General Allotment 
Act of 1887. According to this Act the reservation was to be 
broken up, and each Indian allotted a specifically designated 
piece of it to cultivate. The rest was to be thrown open to 
white settlement. —The avowed purpose was to encourage the 
Indian in “the enjoyment and pride of individual ownership 
of property, being one of the most effective civilizing 
agencies.”** 

The act provided for a grant of 160 acres to each head 
of a family and 80 acres to each single person over 18 years 
of age; a patent in fee to each allottee, but to be held in trust 
by the Government for 25 years, and the land to be free 
from taxation; and citizenship for Indians who abandoned 
their tribes and adopted “the habits of civilized life.” The 
supreme aim of the “friends of the Indian” was to substitute 
white civilization for the tribal culture. Proponents of the 
allotment system truly thought they were on the road to the 
complete solution of the Indian problem. 

Opponents of the system charged that it was in the in- 
terests of the land-grabbing speculators; that the real aim of 
the Act was to get the Indian land opened up to white 
settlement. Senator Dawes, sponsor of the Act, later said, 
“The greed of the land-grabber is such as to press the appli- 
cation of this bill to the utmost .. . . I think the greed, and 
hunger, and thirst of the white man for the Indian’s land is 
almost equal to his hunger and thirst for righteousness.” 

After the Uncompahgre reservation was opened for 
white settlement and after all the allotments were made to 
the three bands of Utes, the Government then declared the 
rest of the Uintah reservation surplus, and opened it to 
homestead and sale under a special Act of Congress.”* First, 
however, they set aside a little over a million acres of reser- 
vation land as the Uintah National Forest. Part of it has 
since been re-named the Ashley National Forest and the 


13Felix Cohen, Handbook of Federal Indian Law (Washington, D.C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942), p. 207. 

147 bid., p. 210. 

15Act of July 14, 1905. 
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Wasatch National Forest; part still remains the Uintah Na. 
tional Forest. At the same time a grazing reserve for the 
Utes of about 250,000 acres was also set aside. 


Therefore, between the years 1861 and 1905, the land 
acreage in the Uintah Basin that belonged by Acts of Con- 


gress to the Ute Indians had shrunk from approximately 
4,000,000 acres to 360,000 acres (see map). 

The understanding with the Indians in 1905 was that 
they were to be paid for the forest and grazing lands in the 
newly created “Uintah National Forest” at about $1.25 an 
acre. They were to be paid the appraised value of the coal 
lands whenever that appraisal was made. But they were not 
paid for the forest and grazing lands until 1934, when the 
U. S. Court of Claims awarded them a million and a quarter 
dollars. During that interval of 30 years the Department of 
Agriculture, through the Forest Service, collected a million 
and a half dollars in grazing fees from these former Indian 
lands. The coal lands are still unpaid for. In 1938 Congress 
passed a bill allowing the payment of $860,000.00 for them 
but the President vetoed it “because the amount was ex- 
orbitant.” 

The announcement in 1905 that over a million acres of 
new land were to be opened by lottery for homestead entry 
naturally caused great excitement in Utah and surrounding 
country. Stories were told and printed of fabulous wealth in 
mineral and natural resources in the Basin. Boom towns were 
planned and named by groups of business men as they 
dreamed of quick, easy money to be made in the virgin 
country. Gentiles and Mormons tried to beat each other to 
the quarry and many accusations were made and printed 
about the Church “hierarchy” and its unfair efforts to ob- 
tain choice tracts for its “dupes.” Mass meetings were called 
in Salt Lake to protest against the choice of Vernal, Price, 
and Provo as places of registration for the land Lottery. 
Grand Junction, Colorado, was added to the list to appease 
non-Mormons who said the Mormons would by force of 
numbers make it impossible for anyone else to make a filing. 
Pressure was brought upon Washington to name Salt Lake 
as one of the registration towns. Government officials 
pointed out that they wanted to avoid speculation and land- 
grabbing for profit motives, and wanted only people to file 
who intended to make their homes on the land. To assure 
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the people of Utah and elsewhere that the whole transaction 
was on the square, Captain C. G. Hall, of the Uintah and 
Ouray Indian Agency at White Rocks, wrote a letter to the 
Salt Lake Tribune, dated July 6, 1905, as follows: 


I authorize you to publish as a direct statement from me, 
that absolutely nobody of whatever party has been given 
any concession or permit of whatever character which will 
give them an advantage over the general public in selecting 
lands as homesteads on the Uintah reservation except in 
strict accordance with the law. . . 

That I further believe, notwithstanding assertions to the 
contrary, no special advantages have been obtained for the 
Mormon church over the general public in gaining informa- 
tion in regard to the best class of lands which will be thrown 
open Sept. 1, 1905.7° 


Statements by some that the land in the Uintah Basin 
was no good for farming and that sufficient water for irriga- 
tion was not available, further aroused the suspicion of the 
excited land seekers. Headlines in the Salt Lake Tribune 
said, “Good Land in Uintah Reserve; Stories to Contrary 
are Untrue; Circulated for Purpose of Keeping Gentiles 
from Registering.” 

One of the sane statements in all these extravagant 
claims and counter claims was made by the Commissioner 


of the General Land Office, W. A. Richards: 


I have never visited the Uintah reservation. My information 
of the conditions came through my agents who have been in 
the country. I'll say frankly that out of the entire reservation 
I don’t believe there are over 500 claims on which anybody 
can live. 

“If all the land were capable of homestead entry, how 
many would there be?” he was asked. “Possibly 6000. I 
don’t want to see people disappointed,” the Commissioner 
continued. “At every drawing I ever attended there have 
been a lot of disappointed people. Such disappointments 
would be particularly pathetic in the case of old soldiers.”*’ 


News headlines for days after this statement was printed, 
castigated Richards for his “untrue, biased and insulting 
remarks.” People “knew” there was a pot of gold at the 
end of the Uintah rainbow, and nobody could convince 





16Salt Lake Tribune, July 7, 1905. 
I bid., July 26, 1905. 
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them otherwise. There was a frantic rush for the Uintah 
lands, followed only too often by disappointment. Vernal 
was crowded with strangers seeking to file on lands;** Grand 
Junction, Colorado, converted every available home into a 
lodging house for visitors.”” 


A report from American Fork on August 28th, said: 


Scores and scores of people who were successful in drawing 
early numbers in the reservation land drawing are returning 
from the reserve, where they went immediately after their 
numbers were drawn, to inspect their chances. Several out- 
fits from Bingham Canyon stopped here today on their re- 
turn and were entirely disgusted with the reservation. They 
carried numbers ranging from 227 to 960.?° 


A ranchman from Colorado drew number 26, sold out 
his entire possessions in Colorado, traveled 700 miles by 
wagon thinking he could select a good ranch with such a 
low number. After looking the whole reservation over, he 
became so disillusioned that he returned to Vernal and 
ended it all with a pistol shot in his head. 

Miners from Eureka who drew low numbers looked 
over the country and decided working in the Tintic mines 
wasn’t half bad in comparison with the work it would take 
to make the ground of the reservation productive. And so 
another land bubble burst, but there were thousands who 
still had hopes that with hard work and a little money they 
could make a stake for themselves in the newly opened 
Uintah Basin. Words are inadequate, however, to describe 
the hardships, disappointments, and blasted hopes of many 
who tried to make new homes under pioneer conditions. A 
few families did fairly well, especially at trading and mer- 
chandising, but nobody made a fortune from the land. 

The Utes first became aware of the opening of the 
reservation when a man by the name of McLaughlin, repre- 
senting the Government, came to hold meetings and consult 
with them about it. It seemed that the Government wanted 
to have the consent of the Indians if possible. He conducted 
meetings for about a week with the Utes which were very 


18Jbid., Aug. 28, 1905. 
19 bid., July 30, Aug. 6, 1905. 
20Tbid., Aug. 28, 1905. 
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intah | well attended, according to the old reports. He told them 
‘ernal they were going to be allotted land for farming purposes and 
srand — that he came to get their consent to this plan and to the 
ntoa | opening of the reservation. They were unanimously op- 
posed to it. They said, “Look what has happened to us 
already in the last 40 years, and now you want us to give 


- up the remainder of our reservation.” One of the old Indian 
ig leaders said : 
1s 


My friends, I want to talk just a little bit to you. Our 
Father in Washington, President Lincoln put this reservation 
aside for us and said it was for the Indians. He sent an army 
general out here. The General told Brigham Young and his 
of Mormons he did not want them to come here, that this 
reservation was for the Indians. 

My friend Inspector, you are a good man, but I don’t 


d out want you to talk to us. We came from away over yonder to 
es by this land and we like it here. From the top of the mountains, 
ich a streams are running both ways. The other side belongs to the 
r. he white man. My friends came up here with me and there are 
’ c ° a ‘. 
and not many of us left. Here in this land are our relatives and 
children, covered over with earth. That is what makes this 
land dear to us. It is not buckskin or deer’s hide and we do 
Oked not want to sell it or give it away. I have not two hearts, I 
nines have but one; I have not two mouths, I have but one. I am 
take not going to talk any different. I am telling you the truth 
“yy just as you say you are telling us the truth. 
en Chief Happy Jack spoke as follows: 
ey 
ened We are talking together to have an understanding. The peo- 
weil ple in Washington that talk about this reservation don’t like 
anon Indians. I am of a different color from them. When I walk 
nany down main street they say, “Watch that Indian; he will be 
s. A taking something!” They tell the police to keep an eye on 
mer- me. That’s the reason the Indians do not want white people 
to come here and take their land. After the white people 
h come in here they will say, ““We took your land, now we will 
the take your water, and your house, so you get off this land, 
‘pre- go to some other country and find some other place!” That 
sult is the reason we feel bad over this business. The land where 
nted the white man’s towns are, belonged to us at one time. These 
pone Indians do not understand what you are talking about and 


you don’t understand what they mean. You are just like a 
very storm from the mountains when the flood is coming down 
the stream, and we can’t help or stop it.” 


21McLaughlin’s Report (typewritten) from shorthand minutes taken at Meet- 
ing with Ute Indians (Copy on file at Uintah and Ouray Agency, Ft. Du- 
chesne, Utah). 

221 bid. 
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Inspector McLaughlin then said: 


My friends, I have listened patiently to what your speakers 
have said. I am surprised to find you so united in your op- 
position to the Allotment Act. This is for your best interests. 
If your consent is not obtained, the land will be allotted 
nevertheless. I supposed from the explanation I made be- 
forehand I had made it clear that it is not for you to say 
whether or not this reservation .is to be opened. The 
Government at Washington is your best friend and does not 
wish to impose any hardship upon your people. 

Now my friends, when the White people begin to come in 
here you must not interfere with them because they will be 
under Government authority. Do not think that they are 
here to do you an injustice or impose any hardship upon 
you. And this is final.?° 


McLaughlin was supposed to get the signatures of the 
Indians, giving their consent to opening the reservation. Out 
of all the Indians on the reservation, there appeared 82 
names, and 20 or 30 of those were school children. As a re- 
sult of this perfunctory act by a representative of the Gov- 
ernment, the last insurrection of the Utes occurred. 

From three to six hundred of the Indians assembled at 
what is now called Bridgeland, with their horses and wagons 
and supplies. They said, “We are leaving the country.” In 
Wyoming they ran out of food, and killed some cattle to eat; 
the United States troops were sent after them and they had 
a brush with the soldiers. The Army contingent led them 
over into South Dakota, and they stayed on the Pine Ridge 
Sioux reservation for two or three years. With the aid of 
the Indian Office they rented about five townships of land 
on that reservation, paying $1.25 an acre for a five-year 
lease. Some of the Indians remained in Utah who did not 
approve this departure and kept sending emissaries to South 
Dakota, as the Government sent interpreters asking the Utes 
to come back. 

The Sioux didn’t like them, and didn’t want them on 
their reservation. A few of the Utes died up there, and the 
rest at last trekked on back, deeply dejected. They had lost 
their homes and what goods they had taken with them. Some 
of these old fellows are living today among the Utes, and 


237 bid. 
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often refer to that period. As they now see how the white 
people have moved in and occupied this reservation they are 
inclined to say, “We told you so.” Many of the white people 
who moved in also think it was a mistake. 

Since the Uintah Basin is an arid country, the Govern- 
ment passed an Act in 1906 authorizing the construction of 
the Uintah Indian Irrigation Project. Out of the proceeds 
of the land sales and the homesteads, there was appropriated 
$600,000.00 to build the project. Various appropriations 
were added from time to time until now the total has run 
into many millions of dollars. This project covers approxi- 
mately 80,000 acres and contains 22 canal systems, which 
divert water from all the streams. No storage facilities were 
created—just diversions. A land-subjugation program was 
initiated by the Government to level and clear, plow and 
fence the Indian allotments. For that purpose tribal funds 
were used. Some of the allotments at the present time have 
as much as twelve to sixteen hundred dollars debt against 
them for the subjugation work done to get these lands into 
cultivation. At the same time the Indians were permitted to 
sell the lands as soon as they were ready for farming; 
naturally, they proceeded to do so. 

It had hardly been one generation since the Indians had 
heard about private property in land. They had been a 
nomadic people and felt they had certain rights to the en- 
tire Rocky Mountain region. If they could get five or six 
hundred dollars for their 80-acre allotment, that looked like 
a big price. So, out of the 80,000 acres within the irrigation 
project, approximately 25,000 acres were sold to white peo- 
ple as they came in. That diminished the land the Utes 
held still further. 

Then about 1909 the Strawberry Valley Reclamation 
Project was authorized near Provo. This project needed a 
reservoir site in the Strawberry Valley. The Reclamation 
Service told the Indians that they needed about 56,000 acres 
of their land, and would pay $1.25 an acre. 

The Indians said, “No, we don’t want to sell. We 
never have wanted to sell any of our tribal land. That land 
you want is our grazing country; we get grass money from 
it.” Grass money was the grazing fees paid by white people 
who used the range. Those fees were paid to them through 
the Indian Agent, in money stacked up in piles of hard 
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silver on the table, not by check. They knew where that 
“grass money” came from. 


The Reclamation Service invoked the right of “‘eminent 
domain.” The land was taken and $71,000.00 was paid for 
it in five annual installments which went into the U.S. 
Treasury to the credit of the Ute Indian Tribe. 


In 1913 the Utes were paid (by the “Ute Judgment 
Fund”) for the Colorado reservation that had been ceded; 
at least that portion of it which had been converted into 
national parks and national forests. Offsets were made 
against that payment until about $3,000,000 was left to the 
Indians, to be used under the discretion of the President, 
for their benefit. With this money the Uintah Irrigation 
Project was continued; roads were built throughout the 
Basin and some of the land subjugated. Certain small doles 


totalling $80,000 a year were also paid to Indians per capita 
out of those funds. 


In the meantime, the Uncompahgres were having diffi- 
culties with other Ute Indians. When they tried to move up 
on their allotments along the Duchesne river or move cattle 
up on the Uintah range, the other Indians opposed and in- 
sulted them. For that reason they continued to use their old 
reservation even though their rights to it had been abro- 
gated. 


It was during this period of conflict, strife, misunder- 
standing, and dissatisfaction between the Indians, and down- 
right humbug concerning the opening of the reservation that 
the white people came into the Basin to make their homes. 
For 75 miles south of Ouray, way up into the Book Cliffs 
region, livestock outfits began to operate. The Indians with 
a few livestock operated there also as best they could. But 
as the “outfits” grew in both size and numbers, the competi- 
tion became keen. Some of the Indians tell of being driven 
out at the point of a gun by their white neighbors. For that 
matter, white people also were driven out by white 
neighbors. 


Some of the Uncompahgre Indians were even driven to 
the necessity of leasing grazing land from the white opera- 
tors. They paid $2 per head for cattle and 50c for sheep to 


run on the “public domain” which had so lately been their 
own reservation. 
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Homesteading and purchase of the Indian lands, to- 
gether with trading and resale, continued until it was 
stopped by the Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934. 
By this time nearly all of the better lands in the Basin had 
been taken. But the poorer lands, particularly those which 
did not connect with any water, were still unsold. These 
lands were officially designated as “opened unsold lands,” 
but were commonly called “ceded” lands because it was 
supposed that they had been ceded by the Indians to the 
Government. 

These lands became a source of unfortunate relation- 
ships between the white settlers of the Basin, the Indians, 
certain transient stockmen, and the Government. One inci- 
dent concerning their use may serve to illustrate the inevita- 
bility of conflict in this situation. 

For a period of about 25 years these “ceded” lands had 
been a sort of “no-man’s-land.” Their use was not under 
any regulation by local or Federal government. Finally in 
1938 the Federal government, through the Indian Office, 
resumed control and began limiting the use to permittees 
only. White stockmen, egged on by certain political ad- 
visors and legal counsel, contended that the Indian Office 
had no authority to place these lands under grazing permits 
for the benefit of the Indians. And in order to bring this 
contention to a showdown they deliberately proceeded to 
graze the lands as they had done for many years, but without 
a permit. This brought on litigation.** The question was 
whether the Government should cease to have any control 
for the benefit of the Indians after the reservation was 
thrown open. In the U. S. District Court in Salt Lake City, 
the case was decided against the stockmen in the fall of 
1943. The U. S. Circuit Court affirmed the decision against 
the stockmen early in 1946. Nevertheless, the stockmen 
still feel that the Indians and the Government are in the 
wrong, and that they—the stockmen—are the victims of 
injustice. 

There has also been litigation over water rights between 
the whites and Indians. The various irrigation systems in the 
Basin are now operating under a “consent decree,” handed 
down by the U.S. District Court, in which both parties 
agreed to abide by the terms and conditions it contains. 


24United States of America, Plaintiff, v Paul H. Hansen, Defendant, No. 3208. 
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III. 


A stranger going into the Uintah Basin is struck by the 
barren-looking country as a whole and the weather-beaten 
people who live on the farms. Most of the white people 
who came in to homestead in 1905 had little or no capital to 
start with and because of the poor quality of most of the 
land, coupled often with poor methods of farming, they have 
barely been able to make a living. Many of them say they 
would get out if they could. 

Government planning commissions have considered 
moving whole sections of white families to other places in an 
effort to solve some of the difficult problems relating to land 
and water, but nothing concrete has been done about it to 
date. “It is more than possible that the irony of the past 
century’s land drama in northeastern Utah will not be com- 
plete until the Government sets aside once more sufficient 
land to put its Indian wards upon a sound economic 
foundation.” 

During the depression of 1934-35, between 58 and 59% 
of the white population of Duchesne and Uintah counties 
were on relief. Several blamed inflated land values and ex- 
cessive migration into the Basin after 1905, others the fact 
that the Indian-trust property is non-taxable. Yet it did not 
pay taxes when the county was organized in 1915-17, and 
between 1910 and 1937 the Indian Service pumped over 
$686,000 directly into the white population in an effort to 
avert collapse. This money was spent for such things as 
irrigation systems, cancelling of delinquent land leases, oper- 
ation and maintenance charges, construction and clearing 
of land. In addition to this, over $3,000,000 was spent for 
the benefit of both Indians and whites. Roads and bridges 
were built. Schools were maintained and tuition paid for 
Indian children. The bulk of the million and a quarter 
dollars paid by the Government for the land set aside for 
national forest was spent in the Basin largely for land 
improvement, farm equipment, payment of debts, or food 
and clothing. None the less, Duchesne County became 
bankrupt. 


25Technical Cooperation—Bureau of Indian Affairs, Preliminary Summary Re- 
port of the Uintah-Ouray Indian Reservation, Utah (Denver, Colo., Dec. 


1937. Typewritten. Copy on file at Uintah and Ouray Indian Agency, 
Ft. Duchesne, Utah), p. 13. 
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By 1910 the allotment policy led naturally to the fee- 
patenting of Indian lands. The lands thus conveyed to the 
Indians carried enhanced value for clearance and construc- 
tion which had cost $15 to $60 per acre. These lands also 
carried preferential water rights for an indefinite period. 
The Indian owners of the fee-patented lands were induced 
to part with their choice agricultural allotments at an aver- 
age of only $17.89 per acre. 

For a few brief years, an alfalfa seed boom sustained 
the evaluation of the Basin’s land. The alfalfa industry 
reached its peak in 1925, but by 1928 it had declined to a 
level from which it has not since recovered. 

It should now be clear why the points of friction be- 
tween Indians and whites center naturally around the land 
and water. The Indians feel that they have been cheated 
and imposed upon by the Government and the white people 
who moved on to their lands. The white people were misled 
by over-optimistic advertisement and land booming at the 
time the reservation was opened and they feel tricked, frus- 
trated, and beaten. They look down on the Indians as an 
inferior race and yet have to concede priority rights to them. 

Over a million acres of Ute land was opened for settle- 
ment in 1905 and about 15,000 people became involved in 
this offering. The natural livestock and agricultural condi- 
tions of the country proved to be much more difficult than 
anyone had expected. As a result both Indians and whites 
are embittered and each blames the other for the situation. 
The white people often see the adjoining Indian land lying 
idle or poorly farmed. They see precious water wasted or 
not used at all and they angrily blame the government for 
“protecting” the Indians in what appears to be their 
laziness. 

In 1906 the practice of leasing Indian allotments was 
begun. With these leases went the right of unrestricted graz- 
ing on the Indian range, if the white lessee would agree to 
fence and clear a certain acreage. As time passed it was felt 
that white stockmen had leased Indian allotments primarily 
for the grazing privileges included; that they were not living 
up to the improvement requirements, and were depleting 
the reserve by over-grazing. As a consequence the arrange- 
ment was somewhat changed to include crop share, cash, 
or other remuneration. 
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A great majority of the Indian allotments are leased by 
white people at the present time under the supervision of the 
Agency office, which collects lease money for the Indians, 
These leases are made individually and the parties thereto 
agree on the terms; the Agency keeps the records. For the 
most part, they are carried out satisfactorily to both parties, 

But the amount of arable land is limited, as predicted in 
1905 by Richards of the Land Office, and not especially 
productive either. In a survey made in 1937, the first 
260,000 acres examined contained only 12 to 13% (about 
30,000 acres) rated as Class 1 or 2.*° In other words, over 
70% (185,000 acres) of the land is no better than the typical 
sparsely covered range of the Basin, and some of it worse, 

This makes livestock raising the one feasible agricultural 
operation for both Indians and whites. The Indians take 
more naturally to this kind of work than they do to crop 
farming since it is more nearly related to their former 
nomadic life. For this reason the Government through its 
Agricultural Extension program has encouraged the Indians 
to improve and increase their herds, both cattle and sheep. 
A Uintah Indian Stockmen’s Association was organized in 
1934 in order to help the Indians improve their methods, 
and to help ease relations with the white stockmen.” 

Supervision of grazing on the available range is now 
exercised by the Government to prevent over-grazing, which 
in the past has been responsible for depletion of the range 
and perhaps some soil erosion. —The competition for range 
land is keen between both Indian and white stockmen, and 
the livestock industry is becoming increasingly important 
to the Basin.” 


In a poor country, schools always present a problem, a 
problem complicated in the Uintah Basin by the presence of 
whites and Indians. On the whole, white schools stand be- 
low par both in buildings and teaching staff. School districts 
are unable to pay enough to hold good teachers, and during 
the depression school buildings deteriorated. 


26D. S. Jennings and LeMoyne Wilson, “State Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Logan, Utah,” Supplement to Preliminay Report of Soils’ Division (May 
1937). 

27Uintah Indian Stockmen’s Association Constitution, Article II. 


28For figures, see Technical Cooperation—Bureau of Indian Affairs, op. cit., 
pp. 19-23. 
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Again the complaint is made that there is not enough 
taxable property in the Basin because Indians do not pay 
taxes. This is true to some extent, but in lieu of Indian 
taxes, between 1927 and 1937, $103,195.00 was spent by 
the Federal government for public schools in both counties.” 

The Indian Service maintains a combination Indian 
boarding-and-day-schoo! at Whiterocks, which accommo- 
dates most of the Indian children on the reservation. Those 
who do not attend this school go to adjacent white schools 
and the Government pays a per capita tuition to the county. 
In contrast to the poorly equipped and staffed county 
schools, the Whiterocks Indian school has good buildings and 

ood teachers, hired on a 12-month basis under civil service 
rules and paid higher wages than most counties can afford. 
This condition makes for some ill feeling since white resi- 
dents readly recognize the difference from the schools their 
children attend. They say, “It seems funny, we pay the 
taxes and the Indian children get the good schools and our 
children have to take what is left.” 

A few Indian children attend the local high schools, 
though most of those who go that far in school attend Indian 
schools off the reservation. Most Indian children who 
attend white schools do well after they learn English. 
Naturally it is a big barrier and handicap to them if they 
have to learn to speak the language after they enter school. 
Many educators feel, however, that the schools can solve 
racial difficulties better than any other agency. Indian and 
white children play and work side by side in school and 
forget many of their parents’ prejudices. Opposition to 
Indians attending white schools is not pronounced in the 
Basin, perhaps because Government tuition helps to main- 
tain the schools. 

Because of the isolated position of the Uintah Basin, the 
health situation has presented a problem also. Until recent 
years, no local hospital facilities were available, and with 
poor transportation, getting patients “outside” was almost 
out of the question. A hospital was established at Vernal in 
the °30’s, and in 1940 a hospital was begun at Roosevelt. 
With the improvement in Highway 40, and the availability 
of better cars, patients can now be taken to Salt Lake City in 
a few hours. 





*°Ibid., table 25. 
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The Government has maintained hospital facilities for 
the Indians for many years and in 1937 a new $86,000.00 
hospital was built at Ft. Duchesne, modern in every respect, 
White patients are accepted only in emergency cases. Again 
the taxpayers feel cheated. 


Mixture of blood also poses problems. Since the mixed- 
‘blood Indians on the reservation are almost a segment of 
society by themselves, they have developed a sensitivity and 
frustration which is very hard to deal with. Many mixed- 
bloods are now leaving for larger communities away from 
the reservation where they hope feeling against them will 
not be so pronounced. The war augmented this movement 
since there was an opportunity for employment in war fac- 
tories and elsewhere, and a good many of these people have 
not returned to the reservation since. 


About 30% of the total Indian population is of mixed 
blood. In a census taken in 1936, full-bloods were shown to 
have decreased 12% in the previous ten years, while the 
mixed-bloods had increased 77%. With this trend it will 
be only a matter of another generation or two until the full- 
bloods will be gone. 


In fact, many informed people have asked Congress to 
define an Indian as one having at least a certain proportion 
of Indian blood, such as one-half or one-fourth. Any person 
with a lesser proportion would be dropped from the Agency 
rolls and treated as any other citizen. Since the trend is 
definitely in the direction of eventual assimilation into the 
white race, the foreseeable future would bring to an end 
so-called government wardship over Indians as such. 


There is opposition to this prospect, however, from both 
whites and Indians. Many of the mixed-bloods want to re- 
tain their status on the rolls to receive tax exemption, tribal 
per-capita payments, and other benefits. Some “bureau- 
crats” who dislike the thought of working themselves out of 
a job are against it. Other honest friends of the Indian race 
as a whole think this would only cause more Indian property 
to pass into white hands. 

Since the Indians of the Basin are at odds among them- 
selves, Indian self-government has been a mixed blessing to 
the Utes, for it has given increased occasion for friction be- 


tween the three different bands as well as between the full- 
bloods and the mixed-bloods. 
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The advent of war obliged the Ute Indians, like many 
other minorities, to re-define their relationship both to the 
nation and to their immediate neighbors. There was at first 
definite resistance to the compulsory registration for the 
draft. The old-time Chiefs of the Uintahs and Uncom- 
pahgres held a protest meeting with “Mooits” (the Agent). 
They said, ““We don’t want our boys to go to war. Long time 
ago we buried the tomahawk with the white man, put it way 
under ground. Now we don’t want to take it up again and 
break our promise. We aren’t making this trouble with 
other countries—it is you white people who are doing that. 
We don’t want war.” 

The Superintendent tried to explain that the law re- 
quired only that their boys would train how to fight so that 
war could be avoided. “That is foolish,” they replied. “If 
you have an army it will have to fight and our boys will go 
and get killed and we aren’t angry at anybody. We don’t 
want to fight. You are our Agent. If you will put on a uni- 
form and lead our boys, you and the Congressmen who sit 
behind desks, we will let them go. You can put them in 
jail but we don’t want them to go to the army and we won’t 
let them register.” 

Pearl Harbor was attacked on Sunday, December 7, 
1941. Monday morning at 8 o’clock, Sapanies and Paw- 
winney, the two deposed Chiefs, were at the Superinten- 
dent’s office accompanied by their eldest sons. “We heard 
about the Japs,” they said quietly. “It is time now to stop 
talking and start fighting. We want our boys to join the 
Marines!” 

The Utes were well represented in the armed services 
during the war, and some of them made outstanding records. 
Harvey Natches, for instance, a Ute boy who attended 
Roosevelt High School, was the first American soldier to 
enter Berlin. 

One attempt to improve living conditions and mutual 
understanding of whites and Indians was an educational- 
social project called the Uintah Basin Industrial Convention, 
held at Fort Duchesne for almost twenty years. People came 
by wagon from all over the Uintah Basin to Ft. Duchesne 
for a three-day jamboree. In tents set up under the big 
trees at the Fort, courses were given by professors from the 
Utah Agricultural College in agriculture and home eco- 
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nomics. The Indian camps cutside the Agency grounds lent 
color to the gathering, and for the big parade held the last 
day of the celebration, the Indians wore their beaded buck- 
skin costumes and the whites made floats. The Indians, 
however, felt that they were merely tolerated and that the 
white people usurped their own Agency grounds and grudg. 
ingly gave them a camp ground outside by the river. In 
1937 the U. B. I. C. was held in conjunction with an Indian 
Fair, with Indians taking part on all committees and helping 
actively in the celebration. But the remark of a prominent 
attorney from the Basin illustrates the general attitude of the 
whites: “I don’t see why these Indians should object to our 
using the Agency for three short days. After all we gave it 
to them!” After two years, the celebration was discontinued, 
A few years later the people of Roosevelt organized “Indian 
Day,” an outgrowth of the discontinued U.B.I.C. and 
Indian Fair, on a smaller scale. 

Rodeos are increasingly popular in all rural areas, and 
many of the Indians who excel in bronc riding, calf roping, 
and horse racing, compete with white men in this sport. 

Many whites and Indians live peacefully and neighborly 
side by side and develop real understanding for one another 
in all parts of the Basin. White families sometimes hire 
Indian workers to help with harvesting. At Christmas time 
they prepare gifts of food and candy for the Indian families 
who live nearby and a feeling of friendly understanding 
exists the year round. Others have become personally in- 
terested in gathering the life stories of the older Utes. They 
are quite generally trusted by the Indians and have perhaps 
helped to break down the wall of misunderstanding between 
the two races in some measure. 

The presence of Government officials and army officers 
at Ft. Duchesne and Whiterocks for so many years has also 
had a certain influence on Indian-white relationships in the 
Basin. The Army was there ostensibly to protect the white 
settlers from the Indians. Later when the Indian Service 
took over, the role of the Government official was reversed. 
The Agent was obligated to act as an intermediary between 
the Indians and the white neighbors and it became in- 
creasingly his duty to protect the Utes from the encroaching 
whites. These men representing government have come to 


mean restrictions to both races and are consequently loved 
by neither. 
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The future is doubtful, but not without hopes. There is 
indication that mineral products found in the Basin may 
prove eventually to have sufficient value to draw a railroad 
line through the area. The resultant lowering of transporta- 
tion costs might result in a substantial improvement for the 
Basin’s economy generally. About the time the reservation 
was opened, hopes of a railroad through the Basin were 
aroused. Completion of the Moffat tunnel through the 
mountains west of Denver, and extension of the line to 
Craig, Colorado, caused a number of people to buy land 
along the proposed railroad route. The sudden death of 
Moffat and action by competing lines caused the whole 
scheme to be abandoned. 

The recent oil development in the Rangley fields just 
over the Utah line in Colorado has already doubled the 
population of Vernal, and other towns nearby have felt the 
effects favorably. There are ample “signs” that oil may be 
present in the Uintah Basin. The little town of Gusher on 
Highway 40 was so named because of an oil well dug there, 
which, however, proved to be anything but a gusher. The 
Union Oil Company made some preliminary drillings on the 
reservation in 1940 after obtaining consent from both the 
Government and the Indian Tribal Council. Test wells east 
of the LaPoint area turned out to be dry holes, but since the 
Rangley wells have been dug there is renewed hope for other 
wells on the reservation. 

It has long been known that large deposits of oil shale, 
coal, phosphates, gilsonite and asphalt-rock lie within the 
reservation area. A recent recommendation by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the recovery of oil from oil-shale, opens a 
possibility for the future development of this deposit. Gil- 
sonite mines have operated profitably in the Basin for many 
years. 

The possibility of an income from oil and mineral re- 
sources to supplement the heretofore totally agriculture- 
based economy of the Uintah Basin, gives a hopeful upturn 
to the problem. A better living for Indians and whites alike 
would perhaps help to oil some of the existing frictions, for 
the old saying applies here as well as in marriage: “When 
poverty walks in the door, love flies out the window.” 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME OF ST. MARK 


Nay, I denounce the charge! Corrupter of faith! 
Prophet of chaos! I have sought God 





As few have sought Him. From the farthest star 
To the last particle where form dissolves 
In thought and empty symbols. And alike from 
In failure and irrelevant success . plor: 
Yielding all knowledge save of Him alone, the | 
‘Lord I believe’ has been my constant guide. later 
Against the towering madness of these times | 
My heart cries out for faith, but there is none. Mal 
None to content the hunger for the truth over 
To which, gods or no gods, a man must bow the 
But cannot lie. Is there no light? No peace? mar 
Lord I believe. Help thou mine unbelief. whe 
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RECORDS BY PEN AND CAMERA 


Cuartes E. Drssie 


How rapidly does Nature erase the handiwork of man 
from the surface of the earth? The artistic skill and ex- 
ploratory genius of a noted early Western artist has enabled 
the archeologists who followed his trail seventy-five years 
later to observe Nature’s levelling process at work. 

William Henry Jackson was known as the “Picture 
Maker of the Old West.” Born in 1843, Jackson came West 
over the old Mormon Trail, arriving in Salt Lake City in 
the fall of 1866. He painted, sketched, and photographed 
many early Utah scenes. During the years 1867 and 1868, 
when the Union Pacific Railroad was being cut through 
Wyoming and Northern Utah, Jackson and his camera 
were a familiar sight. He often made his way by trading 
his pictures for food and lodging. “Even when he had no 
camera,” his son records, 

.... he none the less portrayed the life of the West as he 

saw it. As he cracked the whip over a bull train lumbering 

along the Oregon Trail, or as he plunged after stampeding 

horses on the Old Spanish Trail, his eyes saw pictures, and 
before the light of day had faded he had transferred them to 

a notebook or any piece of paper that happened to be handy. 


Those pencil sketches, carefully preserved along with his 
diary, are also a part of his picture record of the west.’ 


As early as 1870, Jackson associated himself with the 
United States Geological and Geographical Surveys under 
the direction of Dr. F. V. Hayden, United States geologist in 
charge. He was attached to the surveys as painter and 
official photographer. 

During 1874-77 Jackson led a survey of the ruins of 
Southwestern Colorado and adjacent territory for Dr. F. V. 
Hayden. His party penetrated into the Northern tributaries 
of the San Juan River, including Montezuma Canyon (see 
map). He describes his trip in a report published in 1878: 


Turning our backs upon the Abajo Peaks, we struck out 
northeasterly over the plateau, but soon finding a trail bear- 





1Clarence S. Jackson; Picture Maker of the Old West, William H. Jackson 
(New York, 1947), p. v. 
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ing southeast, followed it until we saw that it was likely to 
continue some time upon the plateau, when we branched off 
to the left, and in a short distance came upon the very brink 
of the deep cafion of the Montezuma, one of the far- 
reaching arms of the main wash and valley farther east. 
Winding our way among the rocks and scrubby pifions, we 
almost literally tumbled down the precipitous descent of 
1,500 feet, to a narrow bottom. 

We had gone but a few rods before we commenced pick- 
ing up pieces of pottery and meeting other evidences of 
former occupation. Within three miles a cave-shelter ap- 
peared, and then as the valley widened it was dotted in many 
places with mounds, thickly strewn over with the ever- 
accompanying ceramic handiwork of the ancient people in 
whose footsteps we are following, which occurred so fre- 
quently and to such extent as to excite the astonishment at 
the numbers this narrow valley must have supported.” 


Jackson’s party proceeded leisurely down Montezuma 
Canyon. Two miles above the junction of Coalbed Creek 
and Montezuma Creek, Jackson sketched a ruin (see Fig. 1), 
and commented: 


In the valleys are occasional isolated mesas, the remnants, 
probably, of former promontories, left here by the great 
erosive powers which channelled out these cafions. Within 
a distance of 15 miles there were some sixteen or eighteen 
of these promontories and isolated mesas of different height, 
every one of them covered with ruins of old and massive 
stone-built structures. They will average in size from 100 by 
200 feet square down to 30x50 feet, always in a solid block, 
and, with one exception, so nearly similar that a description 
of one will fairly represent all. This exceptional instance is 
explained in the sketch. . . . The peculiarity here consists 
principally in the size and shape of the stones employed, as 
well as the design of the ground plan. The ruin occupies 
one of the small, isolated mesas, whose floor is composed of 
a distinctly laminated sandstone, breaking into regular slabs 
from 18 to 24 inches in thickness; these have been broken 
again into long blocks, and then placed in the wall upright, 
the largest standing five feet above the soil in which they were 
planted .. . . Very nearly the entire length of this wall is 
made up of the large upright blocks of even thickness, fitting 
close together, with only occasional spaces filled up with 
smaller rocks. In one place the long blocks have been pushed 
outward by the weight of the debris back of it.* 


2William H. Jackson, “Report on the Ancient Ruins Examined in 1875 and 
1877,” 10th Annual Report of U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1878), p. 
427. 

3Ibid., pp. 428-9. 
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Figure 6 





Recorps By PEN AND CAMERA 


The Museum of Anthropology of the University of Utah 
undertook a short reconnaissance expedition into Monte- 
zuma Canyon during the summers of 1945 and 1946. Al- 
though erosion has altered the canyon floor since Jackson’s 
visit, the signs of an earlier Indian population are numerous 
and easily discernable. The isolated mesa selected by the 
pioneer artist is still recognizable (map, site 1). In fact, 
the massive stone wall has moved but little during the inter- 
vening 75 years, as shown by the accompanying photograph 
(Fig. 2) taken from approximately the spot where Jackson 
sat to make his sketch. 


Jackson’s party continued a short distance down the 
canyon to the junction of Coalbed Canyon with Montezuma 
Canyon. There the Coalbed stream, joining Montezuma 
from the left, has eroded a sizeable mesa on which the party 
observed an even greater number of Indian remains. Here 
Jackson sketched what appeared to him as a singular com- 
bination of upright megaliths, and commented thus in his 
report : 


At the foot of one of the promontory towns a low bench, 
tongue shaped, and only about 10 feet above the valley, runs 
out from the mesa 200 feet in length and half as broad, 
through the center of which runs a wall its entire length; a 
portion of it is composed of the large upright rocks shown in 
the sketch (see Fig. 3) the largest standing 7 feet above the 
surface and evidently extending some distance below, in order 
to be retained so firmly in their places. There are only seven 
of these standing, placed about 5 feet apart, the rest of the 
wall line being composed of a low ridge of loose rock ex- 
tending up to a mass of old ruins at the foot of the bluff.‘ 


Since this early visit the stone columns have stood as 
sentries, observed only at infrequent intervals by roving 
Indians and passing cattlemen (map, site 2). A photograph 
taken in 1946 reveals the infinitesimal movement of the 
stones during the subsequent three quarters of a century 
(Fig. 4). 


‘Ibid., p. 429. 
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As the group continued, they admired the numerov 
cliffhouses clustered in the abrupt sandstone cliffs which 
paralleled the canyon stream-bed. A mile below the file of 
megaliths one lone cliff-house impressed Jackson with its 
simplicity and symmetry (map, site 3). He hastily made 
a drawing (Fig. 5) and wrote as follows: 


An exceedingly well-preserved and peculiar one was noted. 
A block of sandstone setting on the edge of a mesa bench 50 
feet above the valley has a deep oval hole worn in it, probably 
by natural agencies, which is nearly entirely occupied by a 
very nearly-built little house 10 feet long, 6 high and five 
deep. A space at one end is reserved just large enough to 
serve as a platform from which to enter.° 


Our photograph of the lone cliff-house reveals some 
movement of the rock mass surrounding the masonry house. 
Nevertheless, the house, well within the deep oval hole and 
protected from wind and rain, has changed but little since 
first viewed by Jackson (see Fig. 6). 


Exhaustive excavations have not been realized by the 
University, yet our reconnaisance reveals not only a series 
of populous Indian communities but also a long period of 
occupation in the valley. Pottery analysis reveals Indian 
occupants in the valley as early as 700 A. D. Rock writings 
in the same vicinity tell us of more recent Indian occupants 
who plied up and down the valley on horses on their way to 
and from buffalo hunts. 


Pottery types, masonry style, and kivas indicate that the 
greatest occupation occurred during the Great Pueblo 
Period (1050-1300 A. D.). During this time the most com- 
patible neighboring culture was to the East in the Mesa 
Verde area. 





5Ibid.. p. 429. 
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FROM THE 


JOURNAL 


OF 
JOHN PULSIPHER’ 


INTRODUCTION 
By JuANiTA Brooks 


John Pulsipher, the author of the following excerpt, was 
born in Spafford, Onondaga County, New York, July 17, 
1827. When he was four years old, his parents met some 
Mormon missionaries, and being converted, were baptized 
into the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. They 
immediately set about preparing to join the body of the 
church at Kirtland, Ohio. 

The author of this diary summarizes his experiences 
during the next fifteen years in the first 33 pages of his 
record, telling something of the persecutions they endured 
and of his own long, serious illness after they had been driven 
from Nauvoo. Daily entries begin with the trek west from 
Winter Quarters. Leaving on June 2 with the second com- 
pany of the year 1848, he made a daily record of the trip 
across the plains. At Chimney Rock he celebrated his 21st 
birthday by writing a poem. 

Upon their arrival in the valley of the Great Salt Lake, 
his father secured a lot on the 4th block west of the Temple, 
and they began to build a house, to clear land, and plant 
crops. 

In 1852 he was one of a company sent back with help 
for emigrants on the plains, and of this journey he again 
gave details each day. Though they started on August 31, 
cold storms overtook them in the mountains. They traveled 
through hail and rain, at last deciding that 8 men should 
take 18 yoke of the best oxen and three wagons of provisions, 
and push ahead, leaving the poorer stock to come more 





1This long extract from the Journal of John Pulsipher is printed (without dele- 

tions) from a typewritten copy made by the F.E.R.A. staff of Washington 

County. It was lent to us by the Washington County Public Library, St. 

> ne 49 (Explanatory footnotes have been supplied by Professor Leland H. 
reer. ) 
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slowly. They met the emigrants some 300 miles out, dis. 
tributed their supplies and teams among them, and hurried 
them toward the valley, in one of the many rescues necessary 
in the Mormon emigration program. 

At the age of 26 he met Miss Rozilla Huffaker, and 
immediately had ideas of marriage. Of his delay for so 
long he said, “Being bashful and awkward, I never put my- 
self in their company as much as some did. Much of my 
leisure time was spent in my chamber in reading or writing, 
so I made myself a little acquainted with history, geography, 
astronomy, philosophy, etc.” The wedding took place 
November 4, 1853. 

In the spring of 1855, he was called on an Indian 
mission among the Shoshones at or about the head of Green 
River. The next spring he took his wife and baby to live 
in the newly built Fort Supply while he continued his mis- 
sionary work among the Indians. They remained here until 
they were called in at the approach of Johnston’s army. 

In 1861, he was called, along with his father and 
brothers, to join in the “Cotton Mission” to southern Utah. 
Of this experience, he said: 


This news was very unexpected to me. Volunteers were called 
for at conference to go on this mission, but I did not think 
it meant me, for I had a good home, was well satisfied, & had 
plenty to do. 

But when the Apostle Geo. A. Smith told me I was 
selected to go, I saw the importance of the mission to sustain 
Israel in the Mountains. We had need of a possession in a 
warmer climate, & I thought I might as well go as anybody. 
Then the Spirit came upon me so that I felt to thank the 
Lord that I was worthy to go.... 

I went right to settling up my business & preparing for 
the journey. I paid my debts & collected some that was due 
me, & in a few days was ready for the journey, with two 
wagons, 6 oxen 17 head of cattle & 42 sheep... . 

We go with joy, leaving our happy home, which had cost 
about 4 years hard work & just getting a farm into cultiva- 
tion that would produce enough in one year to last us half 
a dozen. 


Three days after their arrival in the valley of St. George, 
their first son was born—“a stout healthy child & the mother 
got along as well as when we were in a house.” 

When Erastus Snow appointed the Pulsipher brothers 
to care for the cattle of the new settlement, they moved the 
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herds into the higher areas and settled on Shoal Creek. For 
some years they were isolated on a ranch, but later were 
joined by a few families to form the settlement called 
Hebron, later abandoned for a lower site which is now the 
town of Enterprise. 

Through the years the record continues, with stories of 
Indian depradations and of the family’s problems to succeed 
in their business. In 1871 his wife, not yet 35 years old, died 
after a lingering illness. Nearly a year later while on a visit 
to Salt Lake City, he met a widow, Esther Murray Barnum, 
the mother of three little sons. Before he arrived home, he 
had written her a proposal of marriage to which she 
answered favorably—the full correspondence being care- 
fully copied into the record. Soon he records, “After attend- 
ing to the stock on the range & chores at home, I started 
on Feb. 10 for Salt Lake City, to get me a wife and some 
other supplies.” 

As he grew older he wrote more frequently in his 
record, the activities of his family and of his own church 
doings. One can watch him grow old even in his hand- 
writing. The last entry was made June 27, 1891, in a 
trembling, uncertain hand: “I have been terrible sick for 
about two weeks. It seems like my time has come for a 
mission to the Spirit world. I have tried a long time by 
faith & works & still keep failing. So I asked the Lord in 
secret prayer to let me work where I could do the most 
good.” 

One closes the record with a sense of having seen a whole 
life through, a life characterized by this entry at the end of 
Volume I: 


If people can’t make their own homes happy, where can they 
go to find happiness? If we have not friends among our 
neighbors & acquaintances, need we expect strangers to be- 
friend us? 








Part I. 


HIs MISSION TO THE INDIANS (1853-1857) 


This year [1853] the United States sent an army into 
our Territory apart of a regiment under command of col, 
Steptoe.* They quartered right in the business part of the 
city—but were watched so close that they never done much 
harm—on Christmas day they got drunk & made a big 
riot—considerable firing a great noise but not too much 
effect. I was a police officer & had had many an Interesting 
time trying to keep peace in the city. 

Some of this army Deserted & some were converted, & 
the rest left in the spring—they had no cause to fight us, so 
they moved off in peace. 

Mission—Bro. Charles J. Alger & a strong company of 
Missionaries under Elder Orson Hyde this fall went out 125 
miles in the Indian country & located Fort Supply’ & com- 
menced learning the Shoshone Language. Built log houses 
& Fort & wintered, & in the spring fenced a Big field & put 
in crops, but it was a high cold Frosty country. Many of the 
men were discouraged & dissatisfied, Elder Hyde was not 
with them much & they thot it a hard lonesome place, so the 
next July they were all released to come home unless some 
wished to stay & save the crops. 


MARRIAGE 


This, I confess, is a matter that I have been rather slow 
to attend to, not wishing to do wrong, particularly, by such 
neglect, but having a good home & so much work to do all 
the time I was perhaps, rather careless in attending to my 
own duty. Tho I didn’t know that I have hindered any 
woman from marrying, by waiting for me that I know of 


2Colonel E. J. Steptoe, in the interests of making a survey for a new wagon 
route across the Great Salt Lake Desert to California, arrived with his 
command at Salt Lake City, August 31, 1854, and not in 1853 as Mr. Pul- 
sipher states. While in Utah, he was offered the governorship of the terri- 
tory in place of Brigham Young but, noting the popularity of the latter, 
gracefully declined the appointment. 

’Fort Supply was located near Fort Bridger in the extreme southwestern corner 
of the present state of Wyoming. It was burned by the Mormons in Oc- 
tober, 1957, in order to prevent its capture by Johnston’s Army. 
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I have a conscience void of offence. I never triflled with 
them or made promises to break. 

Being bashful & awkward I never put myself in their 
company as much as some did. 

Much of my leisure time was spent in my chamber in 
reading or writing—so I made myself a little acquainted 
with, history, Geography, Astronomy, Philosophy & etc. 
My writing was principally reports of Sermons & Instruc- 
tions from the Prophets & Apostles that I had the privilege 
of listening to. 

When I had sufficiently learned to govern myself as to 
be worthy of a wife the Lord sent me one—not a wife—but a 
good pattern to make one of—a young woman aged about 
17, came into the city from Big Cottonwood ward to spend 
the Summer. Stopped with a neighbor of ours who gave me 
an introduction to her by the name of Rozilla Huffaker. 

Our acquaintance became more intimate as she assisted 
me in carrying on the ward Sunday School, which I had 
charge of. She was happy in my company—liked to go to 
meeting with me—& finally thot enough of me to come and 
make her home at our house & tried to do all she could to 
help me. Truly it would have been unkind in me if I had 
not done all I could to make her happy. 

The consent & blessing of all parties concerned being 
obtained—we were married at her fathers house Big Cotton- 
wood Ward on the 4th of Nov., 1853 

By Bp. Jonathan C. Wright. 

Father Huffaker is an Industrious Farmer has a large 
farm & a large family & comfortably situated to live. This 
being the first wedding in his family it was got up on a 
liberal & large scale. A large connection on both Sides who 
generally attended as well as some near neighbors—so there 
was no lack for witnesses. All thot it was good to be there. 

Rozilla was the daughter of Simpson D. & Susan G. 
Huffaker—was born 24th January 1837. Burean, county 
Illinois. 

She had the misfortune of loosing her mother when 
about 8 years old, who died before leaving Nauvoo. She 
was brot up from that age by a step-mother, Elizabeth M. 
Richardson, one of the best of women, not like many step- 
mothers that I have seen—but it should be Recorded to her 
Everlasting Credit that she was Truly a mother to the 
Motherless the same as to her own children. 
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Our marriage covenant was sealed according to the 
celestial order of heaven by President Heber C. Kimball, 
March 20th, 1854, when my wife received, her Endowment; 
in the Council House,* Salt Lake City. 

And when an Endowment House was built on the Tem. 
ple Block, we had the Privelege of being sealed upon the 
alter of the Lord in that holy place, which is the nearest to 
heaven of any place we know of on Earth. 


When I was married Father said he did not want me to 
leave him, so I kept on at work as usual at what ever he 
wished me to do. Some of the time in the Sawmill & some 
of the time on the farm. 


In the winter 53 & 4 I assisted in teaching our Ward 
School in the new house, about 80 scholars which was too 


many for our Teacher J. B. Milner. My wife attended school 
this winter. 


In the spring of 54 I moved over Jordan & attended to 
fathers Farm 3 miles west. We raised a very good crop & in 
the fall moved back to the City as we had no neighbors & 
there was some trouble or excitement among the Indians. 
3 Indians were condemned, & hung this fall in sight of our 
house—said to be guilty of murder. 

This winter past pleasantly after crops were taken care 
of & winters wood hauled we had a good time in meeting & 
evening schools. I learned of J. V. Long a little of the 
science of Shorthand writing—Pitman’s Phonography. 

I have learned also that a man of a family is much 
happier than a single man can be—altho it multiplies labor 
& care, yet there is joy & comfort with those loving ones that 
is not to be compared with wealth, or bot with money. 

My first child: Sarah Elzina was born on the 6th of 
Nov. 1854. 

At the April Conference of 1855 I was called with many 
others to take a mission to Israel—the Lamanites in the 
mountains. This was new business to me but I was willing 
to try & I thot by the help of the Lord perhaps I could do 
some good. I had attended meetings & tried to learn my 
duty—& if I was ignorant it was not my fault. 





4The Council House, erected in 1849 on the site of the present Deseret News 
Building, was the first public edifice in the Territory of Utah. 
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The Past winter I attended an Indian school taught by 
my Bro. Charles to learn the Shoshone language. He got 
some knowledge of the language last year—& we learned 
many words from him & now hav e use for that kind of learn- 
ing—at a meeting of the Missionaries. 





I received the following: 
BLESSING 


Upon the head of John Pulsipher, setting him apart to 
his mission among the Shoshone indians—given on Sunday 
morning April 22nd, 1855 in the 70’s Council Hall, under 
the hands of Orson Pratt & Joseph Young. 

Pronounced by Jos. Young. 

Brother John, we place our hands upon your head in 
the name of Jesus Christ to set you apart for this important 
mission even the Mission to the Lamanites your brethren, 
whither you are called & appointed to go & Labor for the 
building up of the Kingdom of God in this dispensation. We 
ask our heavenly father that he will let his holy spirit rest 
upon you—yea that the Holy Ghost may quicken your mind 
& enlighten your understanding from this time forth, & we 
seal it upon you that you may not be lacking in that im- 
portant gift—but that you may have it always with you to 
teach you what to do, & how to act among those savage 
tribes, that you may at all times do that which shall tend to 
the glory of our God. We pray that they thro, your words 
& examples may become an enlightened people and receive 
that knowledge of the truth which shall lead them to under- 
standing the covenants of their fathers & receive the pro- 
mised blessing. We ask our heavenly father to let his holy 
spirit rest upon you & teach you in the things of God & give 
you faith that you may not be discouraged, but go forward 
& you shall prosper & be successful in your ministry, & you 
shall be led to glorify God by reason of the power that he 
will manifest thro you & in your behalf. 

We seal upon your head all the blessings you need on 
this mission, & we ask God to send his angels to prepare 
the way before you that you may effect & accomplish this 
mighty work now given for you to perform—& all these 
blessings shall rest upon you, and we say in the name of 
Jesus Christ that inasmuch as you preserve yourself pure 
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before the Lord you shall realize all these predictions uttered 
over your head, & in due time see the fruit of your labors be. 
ginning to come forth, & the Lord God will be glorified jn 
the salvation of that poor & benighted people who are of 
the house of Israel. We seal all these blessings upon your 
head by virtue of the holy Priesthood & in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ Amen. J. V. Long, reporter. 


MISSION 


On Thursday the 17th of May I bid farewell to my 
family & friends & started. 

I left my wife & child to live in one room of Fathers 
house in the City to keep company with my mother, Father, 
having moved over Jordan with a part of his family to take 
care of the farm. 

I took a light wagon & one horse & spliced team with 
Bro. Austin G. Green. We carried baggage for Bros. John 
Alger & John Mikesell. We four messed together & took 
turns cooking. Bro. Mikesell only stayed on the Mission the 
first summer. We went as directed 125 miles & located our 
head quarters at Fort Supply the old Stamping ground of 
Elder Hydes mission that was out here last year, where we 
found several log houses & a wooden Fort built & a farm 
of more than a hundred acres fenced. 

When we all arrived we were 20 in number, Namely: 
James S. Brown, Pres. of the Mission; 

John N. Wakely; Ben. M. Roberts — Elijah Barney 
Isaac Bullock; Amenzo W. Baker Ward; 
John Pulsipher Moroni Cole; Warren Wood; 


John Harvey Charles Wood; 
Se Se Se John Alger John H. Mikesell 
Joshua Terry James M. Brown Henry W. Sanders 
George W. Boyd —[saac Baum & Austin G. Green. 


At, the first meeting we held at Fort Supply May, 27th, 
1855, I was chosen clerk of the mission & required to keep 
a Brief history of our doings. 

Seven of the Brethren were organized in a company to 
go up Green River & visit the Indians, & the balance of the 
company to go to farming put in crops to raise our living if 
possible. 
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As this company of missionary boys were camped one 
night on Green River, while talking of the best plan of keep- 
ing the horses from being stolen by the Indians—one of the 
boys, who owned a fine horse, said he wouldn’t give his horse 
to save all the d----d Indians from hell. That seamed a hard 
saying if it was in fun. It was said by a Missionary that was 
sent to teach the poor Ignorant Indians the way of salvation 
& we believe the Lord will not hold him guiltless that will 
indulge in such sayings. Before leaving that camp the said 
favorite horse got tangled in his rope & died. We thot this 
a warning to us that we should not place our affection on 
any Earthly thing—or let it hinder us from our duty to the 
Lord. 

I wrote one volume—a book about half the size of this— 
a public record the history of the Mission from the start til 
we were released & returned to the Valley & scattered to 
our homes—& took the book to the Historians Office. 

My own private records I kept in phonography—short 
hand writing which is so mysterious—so few that can read it 
—that I will now commence to translate & record some of 
the items in this book February 1877 but I have not time to 
write much of it here. 

On the 17th of May 1855 the day I started on this 
mission I weighed 162 lbs. measured 5 ft. 11 inches high. 

Rebaptism’—on Sunday the 17th of June. This little 
band of brethren repared to the clear stream of water 1% 
mile East, Smith’s Fork in the Woods where we all renewed 
our covenants by baptism. 

Elder Isaac Bullock baptized Pres. James S. Brown & he 
then rebaptised the rest of us, for the renewal of our cove- 
nants & the remission of our sins. 

We then returned to the house when we were confirmed 
by Bros. Brown, Bullock, Alger, Sanders & myself— 

While we were attending to the confirmation, Pres. 
Brown was taken sick we placed him on a bed—his jaws 
were set, his cords were drawn into great knots, his fists were 
clinched so that two men could not open them. 

We laid hands on him once & again but he was not re- 
lieved of his awful pain. 





‘This was a phase of the general reformation movement inaugurated by the 
L. D. S. Church authorities during the years 1855-1856. 
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I ran over to my house & got a bottle of Oil—We anoint. 
ed him & in the name of Jesus Christ commanded the Devil, 
pain & all to leave him & they all went & he rested easy but 
was terrible weak & sore. The next morning he with a par 
of the company started to visit the Indians up Green River— 
leaving me to preside at the Fort with the company that 
stays—managed the Farming & etc. 


John Alger was one that was to go & had no horse go 
I let him have mine. 


When Pres. Brown went out on his first campaign to the 
Indians when we first arrived here I let him ride my pony 
as he had none. 


This is a little Dream I had: 


I saw my home—my friends abode, 

Without traveling a long & crooked road. 
My parents came in to see their boy, 

My friends assembled full of joy. 


I dreamed I saw my own dear wife, 
As dear to me as my own life. 
She had been good while I was gone, 
And was much pleased when I came home. 


She ran & brot my child to me 
And sat it down upon my knee 
The little soul looked up & smiled 
And seemed to say “I’ve been a good child.” 


This visit was good, my heart to cheer 
Then in the morning I was here 

I saw my friends & they were true 
Then I was here my work to do. 


The few of us that was there celebrated the 4th of July 
in good style with songs speeches, toasts, & a public dinner 
& etc. And a dance in the eve which I suppose was the first 
time Independence was ever celebrated in that County. 

The Fort Bridger® folks were present by invitation & 
enjoyed it much. 


6Fort Bridger was a trading post founded by James Bridger in 1843. It was pur- 
chased by the Mormons in 1855 but burned by them two years later 
to prevent its capture by Johnston’s Army. 
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Pres. Brown & company returned from the visit to the 
Indians—saw our Fort & farm in good order—our work 
so well done said it was my turn to go to the valley—see our 
folks & get more supplies—others have been going as they 
could be spared—so Moroni Cole & myself had a chance 
now to go. 

So Bro. Cole & myself started for the valley went down 
to Fort Bridger stayed overnight, & then in 3 days I was 
home—he had to go 40 miles further to Ogden to get home. 
Found wife & child well parents & all comfortable. I stayed 
about 2 weeks got wood, helped father in haying, done up 
chores & etc, attended 2 Sabbath Meetings heard Pres. 
Young warn the Saints to repent renew their covenants & 
live their religion. He told the Bishops to cut men off from 
the Church if they will not stop swearing. 

I done what I could to help my folks, in the few days 
that I stayed with them & prepared to return to my mission. 
I had one horse & Bro. George Boyd had an Indian pony in 
the Valley that he wished me to bring out so I got a pack 
saddle & loaded the ponys with flour & etc. & went on my 
way alone, rejoicing—on the first day of August was 4 days 
going—left the road near Bear River went 30 or 40 miles 
across country without road. Explored the way for a new 
route making a cut off shortening the distance about 12 
miles—we afterwards worked this road thro & had a nearer 
& better way. 

I arrived at Fort Supply on saturday the 4th of August 
found all well & crops looking fine. Also an additional force 
of 12 men sent from Ogden to this Mission named: 


John Phelps; Horace Tracy Mosiah Tracy 
Thomas Slater Thomas W. Jones Sidney Kelley 
Frederick Bradshaw John Foy Robert Richardson 
Byron Fyfield Alma Taylor Robert A. Hardy 


Mostly young men arrived on the first of August in 
charge of Father John Phelps. 

Sunday August 5th we had a good meeting. Pres. Brown 
said he had to go to the Valley & called John Pulsipher to 
preside over the mission while he was gone. The brethren 
sanctioned the choice by unanimous vote. 
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The Shoshone Chief Traboo intoetse & some of the 
tribe made us a visit. We gave them a beef & flour & ete. 
which made them feel well. 

6th of Aug., Monday was our general Election when the 
following officers were elected: 


Wm. A. Hickman, Representative, Green River 
Company 

James Brown, Sherriff 

Elijah Barney, Ward, select man. 

John Pulsipher, Justice 

George W. Boyd, constable. 

Isaac Bullock, judge 

John Pulsipher Clerk of Election. 


Tuesday 7, President Brown started for home. Thurs- 
day 9, Aug. we had to make a feast for 30 indians that came 
& danced & would not be satisfied without a big dinner, 
then they stayed & lived with us about a week. Sunday 12, 
about 40 Indians attended meeting with us. We taught 
them as much as we thought they could remember. John 
Harvey & John Alger started for the Valley. 

Tuesday 14, I went down to Fort Bridger on business & 
to see our new neighbor Lewis Robinson who has bot the 
old Mountaineers Claim for the church & he is to take 
charge of it. We found George Boyd there blind with sore 
eyes in terrible pain. Administered to him three times be- 
fore the pain stopped. 

I find plenty of work taking care of crops—cutting hay 
& etc. 

I organized an Indian School got Adelaid, step-daughter 
of Barney Ward to teach the Shoshone language. This gir! 
is French & Indian & understands both languages, is a nice 
young woman & lately married to one of our missionary boys 
James M. Brown. 

I also organized a sort of a lyceum to give the young 
men a chance to improve in public speaking. 

I write letters to my wife & folks at home once or twice 
a month or when we have a chance to send & get news from 
them almost as often. I am thankful that wife attends meet- 
ing so regular & writes so much of the preaching, & news to 
me. She says Elder Kimball preached that many of the 
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Sisters were loosing the Spirit of the Lord because they 
think so much of their dresses & fashion. She wrote that the 
Indian Aropene Chief of the Utes preached that he was a 
mormon & spent his time preaching to the Indians & that 
we should all be one. 

Frost on the 17 of Sept. we had a frost that killed 
vegetation, late wheat & et. September 19, Pres. Brown & 
the boys returned from Valley brot papers & letters, all well. 


INDIAN CHARACTER 


We have had an old Indian woman named Marra living 
with us ever since our settlement here. She seemed to be a 
good old woman, had a little boy named Wesaw. She had 
another son grown, Peara, who had been north to the flat- 
head country a year or two & married, This summer. 

He Peara & his wife came & made his mother a visit, 
stayed a month or two in our Fort then camped over by the 
creek & one night he & his wife & mother were missing. 

Search was made—they had gone north & had stolen 9 
horses from a friendly Indian named John, Bro. to Barney 
Wards Wife. Shoshone John started for his horses riding 
Barney’s mare overtook them at Bear River about 80 miles 
north just at sunrise next morning as they were about start- 
ing. Peara met him where the path goes through a thicket 
of brush, both shot each other. John got shot thro the 
shoulder & Peara got a death shot—ball & wiping rod thro 
the body. John managed to catch a fresh horse—said he 
fainted & fell off several times but reached home safe. I 
washed & dressed his wound & cut off a chunk of flesh that 
hung back that was tore out of his shoulder—he soon got 
well. 

Bro. B. Ward went to the place of the fight found 
Peara dead as John had said, the squaws had been & covered 
the body with a buffalo robe & laid rocks on the edges to 
hold it & taken 4 of John’s horses & gone north. Barney got 
his mare & the other horses of John’s & returned. 

Sunday 23, September, Pres. Brown in meeting said he 
had a chat with Pres. Young & he was well pleased with our 
mission. In the eve I wrote to my wife by firelight told her 
not to be troubled about me. I get along fine, have good 
health & good living & feel very comfortable in my toilsome 
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duties, know not how long it will be, before we meet again— 
want to do my duty if it be among savages, so that I may 
not be blamed in the day of judgement for not teachin; 
them the way of salvation. And when I have finished the 
work I’ve begun & the Priesthood in Zion shall say ’tis well 
done, then with friends, wives & children how happy we'll 
be and shout when the trump sounds Zion is free. 


TRAVELS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS 


I think the man that will not do his duty when sent ona 
mission—but forsakes his calling in the priesthood to be with 
his family, is not worthy of a family—while he that will leave 
family & friends to do what the Lord requires will be the 
man that will have the family & Eternal life & exhaltation. 

In the Eve of the 26, September I wrote to Pres. E. F. 
Sheets & my Quorum the 2nd Quorum of 70, gave a sketch 
of history of our mission & etc. that I felt well & desired their 
prayers that I may be able to accomplish all that is required 
of me. 

I was appointed & sustained by vote—to take charge of 
a Mission to the Indians at or about the head of Green 
River—Joshua Terry & John Wakely to go with me. 

On Friday 28, Sept. we started on our tramp to find the 
Indians. When we arrived at Fort Bridger Bro. John S. 
Butler who was working there gave us a cheese, we took a 
part of it & sent the balance to our boys at the Fort, & asked 
the Lord to bless & reward him. 

We each had a saddle horse & Bro. Henry Sanderson had 
a wild mare which he let us take to pack our baggage. 

When we had traveled eight days we found tracks in 
great abundance the whole country was tracked over, by 
Indians & horses. 

Saturday the 6th, October we rested & hunted for 
Indians on foot & camped at same place another night & let 
our horses rest—as they were very tired. We had traveled 
we judged near 300 miles mostly over a barren waste of hills 
& sage plains of rock or sand. 

This is the day our friends at home assemble in Confer- 
ence to attend to the Church business—but quite different is 
our business. Three of us here hundreds of miles from Civi- 
lization—strangers in a strange land & what was worst of all 
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—we could find no Indians, from the signs & appearances 
they had been gone about 2 months, had gone towards Wind 
River, where they sometimes go for buffalo. Sunday morn- 
ing the 7th October we traveled on, turning more East 
crossing the different creeks & branches of Green River 
where they were quite small but not an Indian to be found 
& as they had gone in to that part of the country—disputed 
ground, where the Sioux Blackfeet & etc. are at war with 
everybody—We were all agreed that it was not best for us, 
strangers as we were to go over there, so next morning we 
turned towards home more east & south on another route 
exploring the mountains & the hills the Rivers lakes & mur- 
muring rills. This is a pretty country along the streams, the 
bottom land black and rich but the altitude is so great that 
it must be cold—splendid timber pine & etc. on the moun- 
tains. These mountains form the backbone of the continent. 
In them rise the waters that make the mighty Rivers that 
run thousands of miles in opposite directions to the Atlantic 
& Pacific Oceans. 

At night I had a pleasant visit (in dream) with wife 
child & friends. And thanked the Lord the giver, but when 
I awoke I found myself lying on the ground, among the 
mountains near the head of Green River. The Lord blessed 
us & our animals & gave much of his good spirit, which made 
us feel happy & joyful on our toilsome journey. Game was 
scarce but we killed one antelope, one duck & one sage hen— 
saved it all very carefully, broke the wild mare to ride & 
arrived safe at our Fort on the evening of the 12, October 
was gone 15 days. 

I reported our Mission to Pres. Brown he said we had 
done all that was required. 

While I was gone a band of Indians led by Traboo 
Intoetse came to our fort seamed mad & made some dis- 
turbance, turned their horses into our field, rode over the 
crops—stole potatoes, & even got their arms for fight & 
come to take possession of our fort. One Indian drew his 
bow on Pres. Brown, he told the boys who were watching 
the movements; to get their guns. When the Indians saw 
that we were ready & well armed they would not fight. The 
Indian agent Armstrong, a government officer, came & 
made them some presents of clothing & etc. & they promised 
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to be good.’ 

This band of Indians was intending to go over & winter 
with Washekete & his band on Wind River but news has just 
came that he has had a fight with the Crow Indians—lost 
two of his men—but killed 7 of the crows & got 84 horses & 
12 mules & are coming back. 

On my return I found a letter from my wife & one from 
my Brother Charles—good news, good meetings, good re- 
port from the Flathead Indian Mission. 

I wrote each of them a letter reported how we pro- 
gress & etc. I also wrote to Father Huffaker. Sunday Eve. 
ning, 4, November—It is about seven months since I was 
called on this mission & I have never had a letter from you, 
I happened to think you might be waiting for me to write 
first. May the Lord reward you for all your kindness to me. 
The presents you have made are not forgotten by me. The 
best of them all was the girl. I hope I may take a course 
thro this unfriendly world that will gain the confidence of all 
that know me. I hope you may never be sorry you ever got 
acquainted with that odd fellow that they call John. Tell 
mother tho I am married I am odd as ever, with not much 
prospect of getting better while I run wild with the rude 
sons of the forest, & sheep of the mountains. I know I am 
rather green, but don’t aim to be mean. All is well here 
peace & good order prevails & much of the good spirit is with 
us, we have good meetings tho our company is small. Men 
can speak by the power of the Holy Ghost here—if this has 
been called a God forsaken place, I never felt better in my 
life. True this is a desert looking country & a person living 
for pleasure would not stay here long. 

I am one of that kind of beings that believe in making 
myself comfortable & happy wherever it is my duty to be. 
A man can be happy in a cave if it is his duty to be there 

if he lives as near the Lord as it is his privilege to live. In 
stead of thinking of our poor living & of being deprived of 
Society of friends he can meditate on the principles of the 
Gospel, & the glories of Eternity which so far surpass the 
enjoyments of this world that a person can almost forget 
the troubles around him. Some are dissatisfied here others 





7Some two thousand dollars in clothing and other articles were distributed by 
sub-Indian agent Armstrong to the Shoshones in accordance with a treaty 
concluded with this tribe under date of August 7, 1855. 
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are perfectly satisfied, & think it an honor to be worthy to do 
something for the Kingdom of God. Some are dissatisfied 
in the Valley. 

I believe a wicked person would not be satisfied in 
heaven. I believe it is a persons privilege to have a little 
heaven—the spirit of the Lord in his own bosom even if he 
is working passage thro hell. If he lives so that God will not 
forsake him, he need not be in a God forsaken place. If I 
am wrong please correct me. There is not much game here 
to hunt so we live mostly without meat & many of us are 
living without bread. It is a good time to try men & see who 
will complain when they have plenty of potatoes & salt, our 
crops are gathered into the fort, harvesting is done. 


May the Lord bless you all is the worst 
wish of John. 


On Monday evening 4th, November 1855 I wrote as 
follows to my wife. My dear companion, your letter of the 
last of October got here yesterday very good—thankful for 
it. & that all is so well with you. 

Winter has shut down on us poor mormons on the high- 
lands, for four days we have had a regular mountain snow 
storm. We are quite independent however, have our out 
door work done so nothing wastes—have plenty of fodder & 
firewood & we can work in the shop. I have made a raise of 
20 Ibs. of flour at 18 cts. & a piece of beef at 12 so I live very 
rich. I am glad you go to meeting& remember & write so 
much of the Preaching. 

Now for the question you wanted me to answer, that 
Bro. Brigham asked while preaching. “What will become 
of those that join the Church live so as to keep their standing 
in the Church pay their tithing & etc. but are backward 
about going to meeting & don’t advance & keep on learning 
—have no Visions, gifts, or prophecy?” Every person that 
obeys the Gospel that is baptized & has the ordinance of the 
laying on of hands administered by those having authority, 
for the gift of the holy ghost, can by their own faithfulness 
obtain the gifts & blessings promised. 

Paul says Prophecy, tongues interpretation, knowledge, 
working of miracles & etc. are gifts that belong to the Church 
of Christ. 

A person should know before being long in the Church, 
whether it is true or not. & if he knows it to be true he ought 
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to bear testimony of it. & to do that will make him a prophet 
—for the Bible says the Testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
Prophecy. If you will read the latter part of the third sec. 
in Doctrine & covenants you will find it says he that is sloth. 
ful & seeks not to learn his duty shall not be accounted 
worthy to stand. You know I am generally cautious about 
judging people but when there is plenty written, it is our 
right to answer such questions in the words of the Saviour. 

There is another piece in the same book I want you to 
read, called the Vision Read slow & with a prayerful heart, 
The Lord there says: they that delight to honor me & serve 
me in righteousness & truth, shall know all mysteries from 
days of old & for ages to come. So we see a saint that does 
his duty is sure to be learning, while the person that seeks 
not even to learn his duty is accounted not worthy to stand, 
Stand where? In his office & hold the Priesthood, we would 
naturally suppose. Without the Priesthood where can he 
stand? Not at the head of a kingdom of saints sure so the 
man that lives without learning or improving his talents, will 
not be worthy to keep it. It will be taken when the time 
comes & given to him that will improve it. & he that is faith- 
ful thro all his trials till he has proved himself long enough, 
the Lord being the judge when it is enough, shall rest from 
all his labors, & have joy in the works he has done. & when 
he knows how to manage it, will have a kingdom, crown & 
a never ending glory while the other man, if he has paid 
tithing or done any good what ever, will be rewarded for all 
he has done. If a person will not improve in this world he 
will feel the loss of it in the next. By reading that vision all 
thro’ you will see that there is place for everybody. They 
that don’t wish to come where God & Christ are, to the 
general assembly & Church of the first born, can have a place 
in a lower kingdom. Well good night, it is bed time. 

President Brown nominated & the brethren voted unani- 
mously that John Pulsipher preside over this mission. On 
the 6th of November Bro. Brown started for the valley ac- 
companied by Alma Taylor & Robert Richardson. 

10, November, Bros. Horace Tracy Thos. Jones, Fred 
Bradshaw, & Charles Wood returned from V alley with sup- 
plies for the winter accompanied by Eli Tracy & John Reid 
who were called from Ogden instead of Fifield & Kelley 
who were dropped from the mission. 
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Pres. Brown said for me to stay ’till the Brethren re- 
turned from the Valley with their supplies & when winter set 
in for certain so as stop travel. Then when I thot proper, to 
go to the valley also. This time soon come snow fell deep & 
the weather was very cold & after organizing schools, lec- 
tures, & etc. besides the meetings so that the boys might 
have a good time, & had appointed & see all vote for John 
Philips to preside. I started for the Valley with a pony in 
November with Isaac, Bullock, Isaac Bain & Moses M. 
Sanders or they started the day before me, but I overtook 
them & traveled with them. A terrible cold time we had 
getting over the snowy mountains. All but my self froze 
more or less & had sore feet a long time. 

1855, 9 Dec. A happy meeting with folks & friends & 
commenced attending meetings as before I wrote to Pres. 
Brown Ogden on business of the Mission. 

Sunday 15, I got a letter from Bro. Brown all well. 

December 12, I wrote a letter to Wm. Burgess, Bro-in- 
law at Fort Limpi,° Salmon River mission to the Flat head 
Indians. I have come to spend the balance of the winter 
in the valley all is right here. Good meeting & the good 
spirit governs. Bro. Brigham & the 12 are at Filmore City 
attending the Legislature. The weather is very cold & Pro- 
vision scarce. 

1856 January 14, Father had a family meeting & feast 
for his family according to his custom to see them together 
once a year if possible much good instruction given, children 
blessed & etc. for minutes of these meetings see other book 
where in I have recorded such items. 

We had a good time this winter helping father on the 
farm, & attending meetings on Sundays & Evenings. 

At the April conference Elder Isaac Bullock was ap- 
pointed instead of Pres. Brown to Preside over the Shoshone 
mission & 47 more missionaries were called to Fort Supply 
& allowed to take families & make a strong settlement. 

After helping Father what I could thro the winter & 
putting in crops in spring, & when snow was settled so we 
could get over the mountains, I took my family & started 
for my place of business on the 17 of Apr. Spliced teams 
with A. G. Green. 

*Fort Limhi on the Salmon River in central Idaho was the northernmost Mor- 


mon outpost settlement. It was founded in 1855 but abandoned two years 
later because of the outbreak of the Utah War. 
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April—This time father let me take a pair of two year 
old steers not broke, & a cow & father Huffaker gave my 
wife Rozilla a cow, we yoked them all into the team which, 
with Bro. Greens pair of steers made a lively team. Took 
the same little wagon that I had last year that I bot of 
Thomas Terry for two cords of wood. Rude as our team 
was we went safely over the mountains the snow banks & the 
rivers—Helped Bro. Buzbee rig his ferry boat at Weber 
River & he put us across free, because we helped him. 

Apr. 20. Sunday was a rainy day, rested, fasted & 
prayed & thanked the Lord for rain to water the Earth & for 
a covered wagon to shelter us. The last two days of our 
journey we had a cold Snow-storm to travel in but on Fri- 
day, 25, evening we landed at Fort Supply. Found the boys 
that wintered here, all were feeling firstrate. Said they had 
good times here all alone. Stock wintered well & some hay 
left. 

Sunday, 27, had an excellent meeting, one woman, one 
child & 15 or 20 men present who were much pleased to 
hear the news of the world & the progress of the Church & 
the prospects of Zion generally. This week I got some plow- 
ing done & some seeds in the ground & Bro. Bullock with 20 
or 30 of the new missionaries arrived. 

A two days snow storm set in, 5th of May snow was a 
foot deep—but in 3 days ground was bare & well wet, but 
some hard hard frost. This week I got my wheat in, some 
corn & potatoes. 

Sunday 11, stormy day small meeting. This week 
planted more potatoes & helped locate a new field below 
the Fort to enlarge our farming. 

1856—Tuesday 23, May—John Alger, my brother-in- 
law, arrived with family. 

Sunday 18, Fine & warm. I wrote a letter to father. 
This week I fenced & cleared about an acre of garden-rich 
black soil in bend of the creek in woods East of Fort. Sunday 
May 25, was sick most of past week. Wrote letter to Bro. 
Wm., 30th May. Sunday 1, June the past week I built a 
loghouse out of the Fort & moved into it. Sunday 8, warm 
& dry—watered my crops past week. Sunday 15, Cloudy & 
windy some rain at night & on Monday a good shower done 
some fencing & some public work. 22nd., Cold weather hard 
frost—killed some of our tender plants & froze water. Wrote 
a letter to Bro. Charles. Past week have been cutting & 
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hewing timber in company with John Alger to build a saw- 
mill. I received 4 letters from Valley one from father one 
fom Mother one from Bro. Wm. & one from Father 
Huffaker, good news all well—good spirit—very dry & 
water scarce—Bread hard to get. Also got a few numbers of 
Deseret News & the Mormon. Wrote a letter to Father. 

Sunday 28, June most of men have gone to valley or off 
on the road to trade with the California Emigration—so 
there are but few left & many of those few have not spirit 
enough to come to meeting. Elijah Barney Ward, Henry 
Sanderson, Wm. Sterrett & myself were appointed Teachers 
to stir up the people to their duty. 

4th of July past without any stir but Dance. 16 & 17, 
cold & frosty—water froze 14 of inch thick & killed some 
of our crops. 

Sunday 20, July 2; good meetings. I was chosen one of 
committee of arrangements for the celebration of the 24th, 
which was celebrated in good style & a public dinner & 
feasted all the Indians that were around this part. Aug 3, 
Sunday, Pres Bullock preached today has been away most of 
the summer at the Green River Ferry, was pleased to get 
back, said he had seen & preached to some Indians. 

Monday 4, Aug. I was judge of Election. 

Isaac Bullock was elected representative of Green River 

company. 

John Harvey, Sherriff 

Edson Whipple, select man. 

Isaac Baim, Pound Keeper 

Eli B. Kelsey, Company surveyor 

Wm. W. Sterrett, company Recorder 

Today we organized a Battalion in the Green River 
military District of the Nauvoo Legion.” 

We raised our Mill frame today. Well I have not time 
to copy so much of that short hand writing. I worked hard 
raised a good crop & done a good share of mill work—but as 
our crops were late they were caught in a snow storm on the 
7 of September. Snow measured 8 inches deep & about as 
much melted as it fell. Wheat just in the milk killed dead 





‘The Nauvoo Legion was a military corps, independent of the Illinois state 
militia, and by charter provision subject only to the City Council of Nau- 
voo. This interesting organization was kept intact and functioned for 
mg years in lieu of the territorial militia when the Mormons migrated 
to Utah. 
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so we mowed it for feed & had to buy bread again saved , 
few of the potatoes that were deep in the ground—a sorry lot 
of People. 

September 15, Brother-in-law, Thos. S. Terry arrived sp 
far on a mission to the State. Had left his company & came 
across the cut-of from Bear River on horse-back (very tired), 
Had a good visit that night & read letters he brot from 
friends & next morning we got team & gave him a ride to 
his company, my wife along. The company camped at 
Smiths Fork 12 miles East of Fort Bridger making 24 miles 
from our Fort. 

We had a splendid visit with a large company of mis. 
sionaries old friends—Father & mother Huffaker were along 
on visit, business & etc. The Apostle Parley P. Pratt was also 
there & his fireside chat was as interesting as ever. This 
proved to be the last visit with him on Earth, as he was 
assassinated before his return.” 

Truly he was a great Prophet & Apostle—lived 50 years 
accomplished a mighty work & sealed his testimony with his 
blood & hence forth will be classed among the martyrs. 

Sept. 29—I wrote to father & sent him some fruit trees— 
wild-currants & etc. Wrote to Bro. Charles & to Moroni 
Cold, business & news—our doing & Prospects generally. 

I also wrote to my old Friend M. Burgess, some of it as 
follows. You will please excuse me for not writing sooner, 
for I have had so much business on hand that I could hardly 
get my mind off my work long enough to write to my friend, 
& when I sit down to write, my child climbs onto me for a 
play spell. As you have now entered upon the joyous glories 
of married life you know how it goes. 

Glory I call it because there is a glory for the man that 
has a family, that the single man knows nothing of. It is 
true a man that raises a family don’t have as much time to 
read & write as the single man. But he is gaining in another 
branch of learning which is equally as important & essential 
—which I call Domestic education. 

While asleep one night I dreamed a great eagle came & 
commenced the work of destruction on our animals, pigs, 
lambs, & etc. & as we run to drive him away, behold he 
pitched at us & we had quite a struggle to defend ourselves 


10Parley P. Pratt was assassinated near Van Buren, Arkansas, May 13, 1857. 
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nothwithstanding his great power & bravery in fighting we 
soon laid him Powerless, on the ground. 

As I awoke the interpretation came to; the Eagle means 
the United States Government & that they would make war 
on the Saints, & loose their power. 

October 12. I wrote a letter to Bro. Zacharias Darrick 
amember of my Quorum in answer to one from him, John 
Alger started with his family to winter in valley leaving his 
business with me. For want of help—I quit working at the 
mill & began to prepare for winter. I carefully saved my 
crops with a thankful heart that the Lord had so blessed my 
labors. Besides all the work I have done building house, 
stable, cutting hay, clearing & fencing a new garden, doing 
a large amount of public work, & working a large share of 
the time at the Mill—I raised: 50 bushels of potatoes, 17 of 
wheat, 10 of turnips besides beets, & etc. which was truly a 
blessing of great worth to us poor souls in this cold frosty 
place. 


HANDCARTS 


This year [1856] hosts of people came across the plains 
with hand carts as they were not able to get teams & being 
anxious to get to their mountain home tried the experiment 
—but started to late & were caught in the snows of Winter 
hundreds of miles out in the mountains. 

As soon as we heard of their suffering we sent out all 
our teams to help the poor sufferers. Truly they were in a 
deplorable situation. Mostly women & children, poorly 
dressed, on foot & pulling their carts in the snow. Our teams 
would load with all they could take of them, & carry them 
along ’til they met teams from the Valley & then go back & 
meet others & load again & do likewise. The cause of the 
teams coming from the Valley was, the word of the Lord 
came to, Pres. Young on the morning of the 26 of October 
that he must send 500 teams forthwith & bring in the poor 
suffering saints. The call was published—the men & teams 
were on hand, and what is still more wonderful—on the very 
morning that the word of the Lord came to Bro. Brigham, 
the Brethren, leaders of companies met in Council way back 
on the Sweet Water river, hundreds of miles & sent an ex- 
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press informing Pres. Young of their condition, that the 
were dying by scores, daily.” ) 
But the Lord saw their suffering & heard their cries & 
showed it to the Prophet so the Relief was started before the 
express arrived. This is another manifestation of the Lord 
goodness in saving his people. Thanks to his name for it. 

We that were at Fort Supply saved the lives of many, a 
we were helping them a week before the help could come 
from the Valley. 

Nov. The Teachers of Fort Supply & as many others as 
wished to join them—made a feast for Pres. Bullock— 
previous to his starting for the Valley to attend the Legisla- 
ture as represented from Green River company. 

We wished to show our respect & good feeling & that we 
appreciate his energy & zeal for the good of this mission. 

Truly we had a good time about 70 persons partook of a 
feast that would have done honor to any of the old cities of 
the Earth. 

Bro. Bullock made a speech expressive of his thanks for 
the honor shown him & blessed us in the name of the Lord, 

Dec. 14. We dedicated a new school house that we had 
just built—a good hewed log house in the center of the Fort 
18x26 ft. for schools & meetings—a good job to be done in 
winter & in it have many good times. John Pulsipher, E. T. 
Memford, & Wm. Sterrett were elected School Trustees. 

Before leaving, Bro. Bullock chose twelve of us as a local 
Council to preside & to try any transgressors, if any there 
should be. 

Truly this was a great school of experience, as much 
business came before the council, the spirit of the great 
Reformation that was started in the Valley, at head Quarters 
reached us in our Isolated situation. Altho we had not the 
visits of Missionaries entrusted with that duty—yet the spirit 
of the times reached us & by the help of the Lord we taught 
each other & all were edified together—Make all wrongs 
right, repent of every evil & unite together more closely that 
we may be better prepared to stand the storms of trouble 
that are coming. 

11News of the fate of the Willie and Martin Handcart Companies, marooned on 
the Sweetwater River, was received at Salt Lake City at the October Con- 
ference, 1856. Immediately relief expeditions were dispatched by Brigham 
Young. The Willie party arrived November 9, and the Martin Company, 


December 1. Out of a total of 1080 emigrants comprising the two com- 
panies, fully 760 or 75% lost their lives. 
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On the afternoon & evening of Christmas we had a 
social party & enjoyed a good time together in the dance in 
the new house. 

1857 Thursday New Years Day we the people of Fort 
Supply observed this as the fast day—which comes on the 
first Thursday of each month & when it comes the first day 
the year so much the better—a very good meeting. 

The Council continued its meetings laboring with trans- 
gressors until they could see the error of the course they had 
taken—& repented—confessed & showed a willingness to 
make restitution & felt much encouraged & testified that we 
had done them much good had turned them from the road 
to Destruction—to the way of Salvation. 

I was called also to act as a teacher in the Church with 
Wm. W. Sterrett a good man for companion—we had good 
time, in our visits with the people. 

The snow is deep all around us but we have good times 
2 meetings on Sabbath & most of the Evenings of the week 
are occupied—some for school some for meeting some for 
amusements. 

January 26,— Bro. Wm. Fish & Thomas Jenkins arrived 
from the valley on snow shoes brot us letters from friends 
dated from 1st to 6 January. Father wrote that all is going 
on finely. The reformation work is doing great good uniting 
the people. Much of the power of the Lord is manifest— 
Believes some great event is at hand. Advised me to be 
obedient to those that preside over me & encourage others 
to do so. 

One letter from Wm. Burgess—who had came in to 
spend the winter & get supplies—gave good report of the 
Salmon River, Mission. Part of it was in Indian words— 
His heart feels good—have good meetings—the power of the 
Lord is with them & the Devil is not dead. 

I got a lengthy letter from Brother Charles on the pro- 
gress of the latterday work—Reformation—pruning trim- 
ming & etc. 

Rozilla got a number of letters bringing the sorrowful 
news of the Death of three of her fathers children by small- 
pox & their parents in the States some 1500 miles away. 

January 27, I wrote to Bro. Wm. Burgess on the subject 
of our Mission History & Prospects generally—some of it in 
Shoshone talk. 
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Sunday February 1, 1857 fine weather, have had south. 
west wind—settled the snow ’til we can see the ground, tho 
it is yet 12 ft. deep in drifts. Elder Lewis Robinson preached 
to us—on Visit from Fort Bridger. 

On the 3rd wrote to Father Huffaker, Jacksonville, 
Illinois on the news generally & advised them to start early 
to cross the plains—that they be not caught in winter storms 
as the companies were last fall. 

I also wrote to Bro. T. S. Terry on Mission in Eastern 
States. 

February 4, wrote to Bro. Charles & 2nd Quorum gave a 
very good report of myself & family. Did not swear to it nor 
get witnesses—said we were firm believers in the Gospel & 
revelations of Jesus Christ & were trying to live in obedience 
there to. 

February 5, 1857 attended Fast meeting—good testi- 
mony took offering to Bro. Whipple for the poor, after this 
meeting was with the council ’til time for evening meeting, 

Jared Bullock was cut off from the Church for apostacy, 
8th, Sunday another snow storm, then cold the latter part 
of this winter I kept a girl that had no home—had lost her 
friends crossing the mountains in the late hand cart com- 
panies & she was wintering here. 

Bro. John Harvey returned from the Valley with the 
mail company on the 18, February Bro. Brigham has the 
contract now from Government & intends to put service on 
that line that will be efficient so that we will not be with out 
a mail for six months at a time as in the past. His plan shows 
great wisdom, he designs to have, not only a swift pony Ex- 
press but a carrying company for Passengers & freight, & 
have stations located at convenient distances & raise the 
grain & etc. & have help enough to keep the road open at all 
seasons of the year & good people make their home at these 
stations. 

George Boyd & Joshua Terry were called to go to the 
states & help get the mail thro the deep snows & get this 
company into operation. 

Bro. Harvey brot letters from father & bro. Charles all 
comfortable but Bro. Wm. who is very sick have to watch 
with him night & day. Wished us to have all the faith possi- 
ble for him. He has exerted himself beyond what he was 
able to bear—in helping save the lives of the late Handcart 
companies who were perishing in the snow. 
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Father says he & Charles spent $300.00 helping the Emi- 

ation in last fall. 

March 3, Bros. Mumford, Merrifield, Cooksley & Parker 
started for the Valley—weather fine. Myself & wife sent 9 
letters to the folks in Valley—on history thots & prospects & 
etc. our faith is good for Bro. Wm. & are satisfied the Lord 
hears our prayers for him. 

Thurs. 5,— Fast day good meeting most of people 
present. I have been chopping fence poles & saw-logs con- 
siderable of past winter & broke two good axes by poor using. 

I act as teacher & Visit the people often & try to show 
them the necessity of living the religion we profess & not be 
ashamed of it for it is the Power of God unto salvation. 

Sunday 15,— In the afternoon meeting Bro. Robinson 
from Fort Bridger was with us & in the Evening we had a 
wedding at our house the girl that we had kept thro the 
winter was married to John Long the blacksmith at Bridger 
by Bro. Robinson. 

A band of Indians led by Bazeel made us a visit very 
friendly. 

The mail from the States & Joseph L. Heywood one of 
company came to our fort & made us a visit & preached 
in evening of Monday 16, was much pleased to find a resting 
place. On the 19, March Bro. Thompson & others started 
for Valley leaving me by unanimous vote to preside over the 
teachers. 

Bro. Cooksley & Merrifield returned from Valley on 
snowshoes much of the way brot me letters from Bro. 
Charles & Wm. getting along well people are renewing 
their covenants by baptism, many missionaries called & etc. 

Wm. writes he is nearly well, but weak. I have been 
cutting fence timber to enlarge my farming, take cattle to 
the woods to browse on tree tops I cut, one cow now gives 
milk so we live well—& help others. 

The neighbors frequently spend the evening with us 
especially after return from Valley a good visit & something 
to eat. 

Sunday 22, March-— Another snow storm but good 
meetings. I have a big boil on my wrist so I can’t chop but 
can read, write & visit among the people & try to do my 
duty as a teacher, am pleased to see the Saints so comfort- 
able, & willing to live the religion of Jesus Christ. We do 
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really have good times & much of the good spirit that brings 
so much joy & comfort that the wicked know not of—& 
can neither give nor take away. 

One night after we had gone to bed, but could not 
sleep wondered what could be the reason—soon I saw a 
host of evil spirits in the house, one said they had a right to 
be there as we that night did not dedicate ourselves & house 
to the Lord in evening prayer. This we remembered was s0 
—wife prayed & had omitted that. I arose Rebuked the evil 
Spirits in the name of Jesus Christ commanded them to leave 
& trouble us no more—Dedicated ourselves to the Lords care 
& could then Sleep without disturbance. 

I have a shop to work in, in bad weather have a few 
tools, made some of them—rigged up a lathe for turning & 
make furniture for ourselves & others. 


Our Almanac said there would be an Eclipse of the sun 
today, but invisible in United States because it would be 
after sunset—I told our folks they might look for it three 
hours before sunset & smoked some glass & had a good 
view of it. 

Sunday 29, March the weather was warm enough so 
that water began to run in the creek beds for the first time 
since winter set in. A man had come in to winter with us & 
got converted to believe in the Gospel as we preached it, & 
now could be baptized. Bro. Harvey announced that Bap- 
tism would be attended to after meeting, & asked me to 
administer the ordinance to such as wished. Most of the 
congregation repaired to the water & I baptized & confirmed 
Joseph A. Gebow. 


He was a mountaineer could speak the french, English, 
some Spanish & many Indian languages & was a great help 
to us in learning the Shoshone & Ute Languages. 

Thursday 2, April; The people brot their fast day 
offering to me as I had been voted to that office & I dis- 
tributed it out to the poor. I found about half of the camp 
out of bread. Good meeting at 10: o’clock. I promised the 
people if they would be Saints they should not suffer for 
want of bread, 17 children were blessed. Fine weather— 
making gardens & putting in crops. On the 8th Bro. Thomp- 
son & others returned from Valley—brot letters from friends, 


good news—doing well. 
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Sunday, April 12. Bro. Thompson & others reported 
progress of work of Reformation & etc. repentance & res- 
toration that is in progress through the whole church & its 
effects in separating the good from the bad. 

After crops were put in I could leave for a short time— 
had sold about $40.00 worth seed grain & potatoes that I 
had to spare so I started on the 15th of April to the valley 
for supplies flour, & etc. as we had lived sometime on flour 
made of our wheat & ground in a coffee mill—took wife & 
child along for visit. Bros. Whipple, Bingham, Jenkins & 
Ivie, along—ox teams—feed poor—took six days, found 
snow for 3 miles over big mountain 15 ft. deep some of way. 


Visit TO VALLEY 


We met about 50 wagons of apostates tired of Mor- 
monism—would not live the life of a saint—the path is to 
straight & narrow so they turn back to the broad road that 
leads to destruction—where so many go. 

Found folks well much pleased to see us. All had joy in 
their works & duties in the Latter Day work. 


Mr. Pulsipher’s account of his part in the Utah War 
will appear in the January, 1949, issue of the Utah 
Humanities Review. 











NOTES AND QUERIES 


Are you in possession of odd bits of information that 
others would like to know? Do you need information 
that others may be able to supply? If so, our NOTES 
AND QUERIES department will provide a corral 
for stray facts and maverick information. Questions 
and Answers (provided by our readers) will be 
printed in subsequent issues. 


16. CrystaL GEYSER 


Crystal Geyser, located five miles below the highway on the bank of the 
Green River, is one of the most interesting and beautiful attractions in this 
vicinity. 

It stands among six distinct cones which have been built up through 
the centuries by the mineral in the water which bubbled up through the breaks 
in the strata of a gigantic fault which runs through the country. Chemical 
analysis of this water shows a large amount of dissolved mineral solids, chiefly 
of chloride and sulphate of sodium. To a million parts of water there are 3176 
parts sodium sulphate, 1280 parts of calcium carbonate, 806 parts of magnesium 
carbonate, and 6006 parts of sodium chloride. 

On the road to the geyser are several interesting spots. Nancy’s Nipple, 
visible to the west of the road, is a prominent landmark. To the right of the 
road and at the head of the first dugway, is Inspiration Point, from which one 
can see the entire broken desert country from the Henry Mountains on the 
south to the La Sals on the east, the San Rafael Reef on the west and the Book 
Cliffs on the north. Mr. Roy Cook, the present owner of the site, plans a road 
to the top of the point in the near future. 

After going down the last dugway, one sees along the north of the road 
Rainbow Cliffs, with their interesting colors laid in layers. Under these cliffs 
in the heads of the little draws are oil springs with oil pure enough that old 
timers used to use it on their farm machinery. 

In 1935-36 Glen Ruby and associates drilled an oil well in the middle of 
these cones but had to abandon it at 2627 feet because of the gas and water 
encounterd. The rights then reverted to the State and were leased by Lew 
Bedier. Mr. Cook bought the lease, and finally the entire property from the 
State in 1940 but did very little with it during the war. 

He did, however, put in a road which has recently been gravelled and is 
maintained in good condition by Mr. Cook and the Amarada Oil Company, who 
are drilling another well on the south side of the fault and about a half mile 
below the geyser. Mr. Cook also maintains guide service at the geyser for the 
convenience of the public, and charges a nominal fee for the service. 

The geyser erupts to the height of 120 feet every fifty-five to seventy 
minutes; the eruption lasts about three minutes. Once each day, there is a 
long eruption of about twenty-five to thirty minutes duration. The man at the 
Information Booth on the highway knows the approximate times of eruption. 

Crystal Geyser is becoming much better known to the traveling public as 
time goes on. On the busiest day of 1947, seventy-eight cars visited the geyser, 
with an average of five people to the car. This year, Easter Sunday brought 
125 cars, the daily average being about 35 cars. Local people have found it 
a good place to fish and picnic. 

Mr. Cook now plans to take a power line down so that the attraction can 
be lighted at night, and build camp cabins and a museum for local specimens, 
work to begin early next spring. Since this is becoming such a favorite picnic 
spot, he will put in tables and benches and fireplaces in the near future. 


Pearl B. Baker 


Greenriver, Utah 
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17. LecenpArY Minitnc MEN IN EASTERN UTAH 


I have spent several years in Eastern Utah and have become familiar with 
mining stories that have sprung up from the bad lands on the Colorado border 
to the out-of-the-way elaterite mines of Duchesne country. 

These mines opened up in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Their 
inaccessibility was, in itself, an aid to the propagation of tall tales that often 
penetrated hundreds of feet into the ground. The first individual that I know 
of to make a name for himself in this territory was Dave Brittin, of whom 
some self-appointed bard sang: 


Oh, there’s one thing that I do crave, 
That OV Dave Brittin may die without a grave. 
He may die in some ol’ hole, 
Let the raven take his body and the devil 
take his soul. 


Dave Brittin has been confused on occasion with Fin Britt, who was the 
boarding house keeper at the Hope mine in Dry canyon, Duchesne county. How- 
ever, Brittin was a hard rock miner reputed to be from Texas who, as far as 
I know, never cooked a day in his life. It is said that Dave Brittin has drilled 
ten feet of drift in one day with a hand steel and single jack. This is a 
singularly amazing incident, since even with modern air equipment, half of this 
distance would be a good day’s work for two men. His exploits after he became 
foreman at the Hope mine are his greatest claim to fame. On one occasion he 
forced an entire crew of men to work underground without food or rest. I 
talked to E. J. Redding, who claimed to have been part of this crew. He in- 
sisted that Brittin threatened to strangle any man who refused to comply with 
his orders. According to many residents of Eastern Utah, who claim to have 
known Dave Brittin, he was entirely loyal and trustworthy. It therefore came 
somewhat as a surprise when in 1900, he disappeared as mysteriously as he had 
come. 

The story of Caleb, Kale or Cale Rhodes is one of the most widely cir- 
culated tales in the early history of Eastern Utah. Kale Rhodes appeared in a 
bar in what is now the town of Duchesne, one day in 1890. His gaudy dress 
and flourishing manner immediately drew the attention of the assembled multi- 
tude. When he paid for his drink, he did so with a hundred dollar bill. People 
stared and wondered. A few days later, the stranger disappeared and was 
soon forgotten. Some months later he again came on the scene and this time 
was even more resplendent. He spent his money like water, and threw twenty 
dollar gold pieces at waiters. 

I asked George Stewart if he knew Kale Rhodes. He said that he knew 
him well, and that he was the first man to become acquainted with him after 
his sudden appearance in Duchesne. According to Stewart, Rhodes told him 
that he had discovered a gold mine in Uintah canyon, and that he alone knew 
the location of the mine; he marketed the ore, he said, in Salt Lake; he hauled 
the ore by wagon and started at night so it would be impossible to follow him. 
At that time Stewart was foreman of the Dearhorn mine of which my grand- 
father was superintendent. Stewart immediately told this story to my grand- 
father who, though he was completely dubious, determined to talk to Rhodes 
himself. This he did, and after much cajolery, Rhodes agreed to show him the 
mine. Plans were made to leave the next day on horseback. They departed 
on schedule and after an all-day ride they arrived at a point where Rhodes 
said they were near the mine. At this point Rhodes dismounted, listened in- 
tently for a moment, then said that he could hear Indians coming. Grandfather 
could hear nothing and said so, but Rhodes insisted on going back immediately. 
That, as far as I know, is as close as anyone ever came to seeing the fabulous 
Kale Rhodes gold mine. George M. Young told me once that Rhodes ad- 
mitted, in a drunken stupor, that he had robbed a train in California of a 
gold dust shipment and had cached his loot in Uintah canyon. This is 
probably as good an explanation as any. Nobody ever proved it one way or 
the other, however, and there are still people in Eastern Utah who sincerely 
believe that the mine exists. Annual pilgrimages to suspected locations are 
made every year. 
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Fin Britt was the boarding house keeper at the Hope mine in Duchesye 
county. The anonymous but erudite homespun songster sang of Fin Britt: 


The beans were raw, the spuds were burned, the pie was in disguise 
And when the meat came in it had a hundred thousand flies; 

The peas came in in a whiskey jug, the coffee in a tub. 

And I’ll soon die if I must eat Fin Britt’s awful grub. 


Fin Britt was, in truth, a legendary character. According to Billy Mitchel, 
he was of Swiss descent, talked with a broken accent, and was fully seven feet 
tall. He was distinctly but unjustly proud of his culinary skill, and to compii- 
ment him on his cooking was to win his undying friendship. To insult his 
cuisine, however, was almost certain to bring on disaster. Mitchel once told 
me that Fin Britt killed a man because the man said that Britt didn’t know 
how to fry eggs. The boarding house was located on the brow of a hill, over. 
looking a high cliff. Britt is reputed to have carried the screaming man to the 
edge where he threw him over. Mitchel further proclaimed that Fin Britt said 
that he would give any man the same treatment who touched this fellow’ 
filthy body. 

“So didn’t you bury him?” I asked. 

“No,” said Mitchel, “the coyotes and vultures got his bones.” 

I don’t know where Fin Britt is now and I have never been able to 
locate any of his relatives. He is without question one of the most colorful 
characters in the early history of Eastern Utah. 


Richard M. Ferron 
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HISTORY OF THE DONNER PARTY: A TRAGEDY 
OF THE SIERRAS. By C. F. McGlashan. With Foreword, 
Notes, and a Bibliography by George H. Hinkle and Bliss 
McGlashan Hinkle. (vii + 261 pages, $3.50. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1940 and 1947.) 


One of the most important sources of information concerning perhaps the 
best known, because it is the most sensational and horrifying, episode in western 
American history has recently been reissued: C. F. McGlashan’s History of the 
Donner Party When the first version of the book was written in 1879, 
twenty-six of the forty-eight survivors of the Sierra tragedy were still alive, 
from twenty-four of whom McGlashan obtained information. Although two 
of his informants had been mere infants at the time of the disaster and ten had 
been children (those from six to twelve, however, might well have preserved 
vivid recollections), nine had been at most impressionable ages, from fourteen 
to eighteen, and, while three had been of mature years, their faculties were still 
unimpaired; with them all—and they comprised a majority of available cye- 
witnesses—McGlashan was on confidential terms. 

Moreover, in the 1870’s the terrain around Donner Lake was still rela- 
tively undisturbed, and McGlashan lived only three miles away. The region 
had a sinister reputation, sinister enough to have kept souvenir hunters and 
trophy collectors from indiscriminate tampering with what remained of the 
emigrants’ shelters after their perfunctory clearing and burning by General 
Kearny and Major Swords in June, 1847; it was McGlashan, assisted by mem- 
bers of the Graves, Murphy, and Reed families, who, thirty-two years later, 
located the forgotten and overgrown campsites, sifted the debris, and identified 
and catalogued the scattered remains. 

Witnesses were still available, then, and the principal sites of the incidents 
practically intact when C. F. McGlashan set himself to the task for which, 
by interest and temperament as much as by opportunity and location, he was 
the right man. Having been born in Wisconsin in 1847, he emigrated (pre- 
sumably with his parents) to California in 1849; in age, therefore, he was 
almost exactly a contemporary of the younger children in the Donner party 
and his experiences must have paralleled the less harrowing of theirs. He 
seems to have grown into a man of varied interests, incessant hobbies, and 
intense enthusiasms; at times he was everything from a school teacher in Hang- 
town, a miner in the Lode and later in the Coeur d’Alene, to a member of the 
California Assembly and, for his last sixty years, a busy attorney and publisher 
in Truckee. His hobbies included entomology (a rare butterfly of the Truckee 
Basin bears his name), astronomy, geology, and the hydrography of the Sierra 
watershed; in addition, he was an inventor who, by the time of his death, had 
accumulated a score of actual or pending patents on a variety of gadgets. In- 
deed, from the point of view of western Americana, not the least interesting 
or important aspect of the latest edition of his famous history in its foreword 
which gives his biography—the source from which these details are brazenly 
borrowed. 

In McGlashan’s full and varied life, the writing of The History of the 
Donner Party was just one activity in an eighteen months’ period. Evidently 
without much premeditation and certainly without any adequate idea of the 
size of the mouthful he was about to chew, he undertook the project as a cir- 
culation-boosting device for his recently acquired weekly, the Truckee Re- 
publican. In the face of mild local interest and with only the published accounts 
of Thornton, Bryant, and Reed to substantiate lurid and sensational legend, 
he announced a serialized, definitive account. He became a historian almost 
in spite of himself. Interest in his project locally, in California, and beyond 
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the state borders was immediate and enthusiastic; he was compelled literally to 
round up eye-witnesses, collect his facts, and write his history, issue by issue as 
the Republican appeared. Paradoxically enough, many of his close friendships 
and his vast correspondence with survivors developed during this period when 
he had to answer the repeated protests of members whom he had listed as 
dead! The first version of his history is naturally full of errors and mis. 
information; in 1880, therefore, he completely reorganized and rewrote it, 
and the following year a second edition, advertised as “‘corrected and re. 
vised by present survivors,” appeared. It is a copy of this edition, reproduced 
by photolithography and equipped with foreword, new maps, charts, and 
tables, notes, bibliography, additional illustrations, and index, that is before me. 

Good as the history is—and every student of the Donner party since its 
appearance has tacitly or explicitly testified to its value—it is to be regretted 
that it is not better and that its author was not a more disinterested historian, 
McGlashan accumulated hundreds of letters from survivors of the disaster, yet 
just before his death he burned them all. His editors explain that he “was 
much more than the mere historian of the Donner party: he was its con- 
fessor”! who destroyed the documents “rather than risk presuming upon a 
friendship or violating a confidence.”? Ethics would perhaps approve but 
history must certainly regret the holocaust; and those who have searched for 
information in unfruitful places must often have condemned McGlashan’s 
bonfire. A cause of one of the shortcomings of the book is the fact that 
confessors, suppressing for conscience’s sake details that posterity longs to 
possess, do not always make the best historians. 

And as he goes through the book, the reader often wishes that Mc- 
Glashan had been less heavily laden with the hearts-and-flowers literary style of 
nineteenth century young ladies’ autograph books. The story he has to tell is 
full of bravery, courage, devotion, and despair; McGlashan burdens his narra- 
tive with bathos and sentimentality until one wishes that he would sometimes 
call a babe a baby, that he would find a mother who was not invariably tender, 
noble, or devoted, that he would occasionally use little or small instead of wee, 
that he (or his typesetter) had early exhausted his supply of exclamation 
points. Eliza P. Donner Houghton’s Expedition of the Donner Party and its 
Tragic Fate® is heavy with sentimentality, too; but it is almost classic in 
restraint in comparison with McGlashan’s history. And it is salutary to notice 
that George Stewart’s Ordeal by Hunger,* cool almost to coldness in its re- 
serve and detachment, is infinitely more moving, far more emotionally dis- 
turbing and exciting than the highly subjective History of the Donner Party. 

McGlashan can easily be forgiven for some of the shortcomings of the 
content of his book. It is understandable, for example, why he misquotes and 
misunderstands Patrick Breen’s diary: he knew it only from the excerpts 
printed in the Nashville (Tennessee) Whig; it was not yet available in the 
original, now carefully preserved in the Bancroft Library. It is not as easy, 
however, to excuse his frequent carelessness about such vital matters as dates, 
places, and sequence of events. When he remarks, for example, that the snowshoe 
party, the incredibly courageous Forelorn Hope, set out from the campsites by 
the lake “‘on the tenth, or, as some say, the sixteenth of December; the mere 
matter of the date is of trifling importance,”’® the assurance of his estimate 
of what is “trifling” is as irritating as the statement itself. And this is only 
one of innumerable examples. 


1Page xxx. 

2Pp. xxix, xxx. When McGlashan died in 1931, very few of the survivors of the winter in 
the mountains were still alive, and even the youngest of them, those who had been only 
a year old in 1846-47, were in their middle eighties, with their experiences a long lifetime 
behind them. One regretfully wonders who of them would have been much disturbed had 
their ‘‘confidences’’ been ‘‘violated’’ or if they would have thought the preservation of 
their papers a presumption upon friendship. 

8Los Angeles: Grafton Publishing Corporation, 1920. 

4New York: Henry Holt and Company, c1936. 

5All this despite the editors Hinkle’s remark (p. xxvii) that ‘‘its apparently oversentiment- 
alized view of life can cause great distress to some readers, especially to the very young. 
While I no longer belong to the second category of readers and cannot adequately define 

- ~~ Aga I still find the style distressing and, what is more important, deplorable. 

age . 
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The editorial equipment of this latest edition is good, so good, indeed, 
that it is probably captious to complain that the notes might be fuller, that the 
bibliography might have been perfect. I have made no attempt to check the 
latter thoroughly, but a glance at one section (II. Imaginative Works Inspired 
by the Story, pp xLii and xiii) shows at least two gaps: Don’t You Cry for Me, 
a bad novel whose author I am glad to have forgotten and whose title, also, I 
could forgive anyone for forgetting, and Vardis Fisher’s The Mothers, which no 
one should forget. No doubt there are other omissions in this and other sec- 
tions, some perhaps more important than those mentioned; the bibliography, 
which is so good, could have been perfect. The maps, diagrams, and charts 
(dependent though they are, admittedly, upon those in Stewart’s Ordeal by 
Hunger) are satisfactory; the additional illustrations—particularly that of 
Patty Reed’s doll (p. xxviii) and the reproduction of McGlashan’s letter to 
G. W. Tucker (pp. xvi and xvii) are interesting; the Editors’ Foreword is, as 
I have already mentioned, extraordinarily enlightening. 

In short, for all its deficiencies—and, in comparison with its excellencies, 
they scarcily exist—The History of the Donner Party is a splendid piece of 
work. Although it was widely popular when it first appeared and has passed 
through numerous printings and editions since,’ it had been too long unavailable 
to today’s readers. They may be slightly nauseated by its style, they may com- 
plain about its inaccuracies, but they will at least have at their disposal a 
generally reliable source book, one which has held its own, and held it well, 
for nearly seventy years. 


Edward F. Chapman 
University of Utah 


SOUTHWESTERNERS WRITE. Selected and edited by 
T. M. Pearce and A. P. Thomason. (365 pages, $4.00. Albu- 
querque, N. M.: University of New Mexico Press, 1946.) 


The editors in their introduction to Southwesterners Write stress the fact 
that the present volume “is a successor to America in the Southwest (1933), 
an earlier anthology, which attempted to give the historic panorama, the 
character types, the landscape line.” The new volume investigates the changes 
which have occurred with the appearance of new writers, “the intermingled 
patterns of living and the contrasting currents of thought in the modern 
civilization of Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona.” 

The material is divided into four parts, labelled in order: “Interpretation,” 
“Fiction,” ‘‘Narrative,” and “Opinion.” Part One includes such material as 
excerpts from the writings of D. H. Lawrence, from Leo Crane’s Desert Drums, 
J. Frank Dobie’s The Longhorns, and Edward Everett Dale’s Cow Country. 
Part Two presents short fiction and excerpts by such authors as Harvey Fergus- 
son, Paul Horgan, Oliver La Farge, Conrad Richter, and Curtis Martin. Part 
Three, the briefest of the sections, contains four pieces, two of them articles 
reprinted from Southwest Review and two excerpts from books. Included are 
a brief frontier tale ““The Singing Snakes of the Karankawas” by Walter Pres- 
cott Webb and an excerpt from L. C. Sonnichsen’s Roy Bean: Law West of 
the Pecos. Part Four contains a variety of critical essays, some concerned with 
historical and social background; others with cultural values; a few, such as 
Dudley Wynn’s excellent “The Southwestern Regional Straddle” (reprinted 
from the New Mexico Quarterly Review) and Rebecca Smith’s survey of fiction 
_ Southwest from Saturday Review of Literature), concerned with literary 
values. 





‘Publishers, printers, and—with this latest edition—editors of The History of the Donner 
Party have apparently never been able to decide what they mean by ‘‘printing’’ or 
“edition.’’ The present volume claims to be a photolithographic copy of ‘‘the second 
(1881) edition of McGlashan’s ‘History of the Donner Party’’’ (p. xxxii), yet the 
reproduced title page reads ‘‘Fourth Edition—lIllustrated.’’ Moreover, the Editors’ Fore- 
word says, ‘‘Since 1880 the book has run through twelve large printings,’ yet I have in 
my possession a copy, printed in 1927, labelled ‘‘Fourteenth Edition.’’ 
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For my own part, I found Part II (Fiction) and Part IV (Opinion) th 
most stimulating and rewarding sections. Paul Horgan’s “The Surgeon and 
the Nun,” a short story reprinted from Harper’s Bazaar, illustrates the proper 
use of regional material in fiction, being neither self-consciously regional nor 
regionally anonymous. Curtis Martin’s “The Hills of Home,” while less ¢y. 
pertly written than Mr. Horgan’s story, suggests the possibilities of South. 
western material for the young writer. Both pieces contain values which 
transcend purely regional considerations. Part IV raises questions which might 
easily become subjects for a series of book-length studies of regional problems, 
How does one determine the characteristics of regional culture, for instance? 
What are the problems which a section has in common—those problems which 
we term “regional”? Who are a region’s authors? 

Perhaps it is enough to ask that an anthology of this kind be interesting 
and representative. Certainly collectors of western Americana will find South. 
westerners Write a welcome addition to the growing bulk of regional antholo. 
gies. Certainly the editors of such a volume cannot be expected to solve 
problems not yet disposed of by historians, scholars, and critics. Nevertheless, | 
cannot help feeling a sense of disappointment with the book on two counts: 
(1) there is either an absence of a strong editorial viewpoint or so all-inclusive 
a view that the reader is left wondering just what the editors consider the 
principal problems of the regional writer; (2) there is a strange editorial in. 
consistency which includes an author such as D. H. Lawrence among the 
Southwesterners who write, but which does not find space for the works of a 
native-born Texan, Katherine Anne Porter, who is perhaps the outstanding 
author of short fiction writing today in America and who has drawn liberally 
from her Southwestern background. 

One wonders, too, what has become of the poets of the Southwest. Cer- 
tainly poetry is a respected form of writing, and certainly such adopted sons as 
Haniel Long and Witter Bynner are as entitled to inclusion as Paul Horgan, 
John A. Lomax, or Stanley Vestal, all born outside the region. 

Perhaps the answer to these problems is that what is needed from each 
region is not a single anthology, but a series of anthologies, each depicting a 
single aspect of the regional development: history, folklore, social and economic 
background, fiction, and verse. Certainly all of the western regions need more 
serious Critical discussion of what constitutes regional writing and what are 
its values. Mr. Wynn points out in the essay reproduced in this book, South- 
westerners want to have their cake and eat it too, and this is as true of the West 
as a whole as it is of the Southwest. The western regionalist too often wants not 
only a full meal—he wants everything on the menu. The result is a kind of 
eclectic indigestion, the result of a potpourri of ingredients often incompat- 
able, if not mutually antagonistic. The relationship of folklore to history, 
history to economics, and all of them to literature, for instance, might well be- 
come the concern of western regionalists, for despite the excellencies of 
Southwesterners Write in terms of the usual regional anthology, there is evi- 
dence in this book of Mr. Wynn’s “Southwestern Regional Straddle” in 
operation. 


Ray B. West, Jr. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


EARLY IRRIGATION IN THE WESTERN STATES. 
By George Thomas, President Emeritus of the University of 
Utah. (viii + 63 pages. Salt Lake City: University of 
Utah Press, 1948.) 


This brief but entirely adequate monograph encompasses a survey of the 
early irrigation practices in the arid Western States, including the systems used 
by both Indians and white men before the dawn of American settlement in the 
middle of the last century. The manuscript is well written despite a few 
noticeable errors in spelling and punctuation (e.g., pp. V, 9, 36, and 47); the 
style of the author is direct, forceful, and convincing. Dr. Thomas, by bringing 
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together a surprisingly large number of carefully selected and well correlated 
facts, which, because of his long experience as a practical agriculturist and as 
, scholar in this chosen field have been most ably interpreted, has given us a 
valuable and welcome treatise on the subject of irrigation. 

In describing the economy of the Pima Indians on the Gila River in 
southern Arizona, Dr. Thomas produces evidence to indicate that these aborig- 
ines were well acquainted with the art of irrigation. “At least one hundred 
and fifty miles of irrigating canals have been easily traced” (p. 4). And further, 
to illustrate the cleverness of the Pimas in this art, the author adds: “The waters 
of the Gila river were impregnated with alkali but the lands were not 
abandoned on that account. They (the Pimas) discovered that by flooding 
the land properly the alkali could be washed off” (p. 5). Similar evidence of a 
knowledge of irrigation is found among the Pueblo Indian tribes of the Rio 
Grande Valley in New Mexico, where the remains of several hundreds of miles 
of canals have been found, some of which were “thirty feet wide and seven 
feet deep” (p. 10). The workmanship on these canals was of the most thorough 
kind for many of them “were tampered and plastered with ciay in order to 
prevent seepage” (p. 10). 

Dr. Thomas produces abundant evidence to show that the Catholic 
padres understood the art of irrigation and practiced it extensively in many of 
the missions of California, Arizona, and Texas. At mission San Diego, for 
example, ‘‘a canal was built which carried the water down a precipitous canyon 
and across deep ravines by means of tile flumes supported by piers of cobble- 
stones laid in cement, the workmanship of which “was so thorough that some 
of the flumes supported themselves after the piers had been removed” (p. 17). 
Even to this day the old stone masonry dam at Santa Barbara built by the 
padres in 1787 is used by the citizens to procure water for domestic purposes. 

That the Spaniards and Mexicans diverted water upon the land in pursuit 
of agriculture is evidenced from the fact that before the coming of the Ameri- 
cans to New Mexico in 1846, some 30,000 acres were under irrigation in the 
Rio Grande Valley alone. The scattered New Mexican villages and rancherias 
produced their own food supplies, consisting principally of wheat, maize, corn, 
rye, barley, rice, tobacco, grapes, vegetables, and meats and exported annually 
some thirty thousand head of sheep (p. 36). As a matter of fact the province 
of New Mexico was founded in 1598 principally as a self-sufficient agricultural 
base on the northern frontier from which other colonizing ventures might 
emanate, independent of support from the capital city in old Mexico. 

With the coming of the Americans, the practice of irrigation was of course 
continued and accelerated. This was true, for example, at New Helvetia (Sac- 
ramento), Fort Hall (Idaho), Walla Walla (Washington), Fort Buena- 
ventura (Utah), Pueblo (Colorado), and Lapwai (Idaho). The examples of 
earlier systems used by the Indians were eagerly followed. Reports from 
trappers, explorers, and itinerant travellers such as Pike, Wilkes, Farnham, 
Fremont, Bridger, Hastings, Wyeth, Whitman, Parker, Long, and Goodyear, 
among others, disseminated information about such systems among those con- 
templated going west. The Mormon immigrants, in particular, sought all avail- 
able information concerning their future home which as early as September 9, 
1845 had been designated as the Valley of the Great Salt Lake. Fremont’s 
Journal and Hastings’ Guide were especial items of serious review by Mormon 
Church leaders. Brigham Young under date of February 26, 1847 wrote in his 
diary: “I spent the afternoon and evening in council with Elder H. C. Kimball, 
O. Pratt, E. T. Benson, W. Woodruff, George A. Smith, A. Lyman, N. K. 
Whitney, William Clayton and J. M. Grant. Conversation ensued relative to 
the journey westward, location, seeds, irrigation, science, etc.” And, says 
Thomas, “This clearly shows that the Mormons realized the significance of the 
arid problems and were preparing to solve them” (p. 55). 

When the Mormons entered the Great Salt Lake Valley in July 1847, 
therefore, they did not come “as untutored novices in the art of irrigation.” 
On the contrary, it would appear that “careful preparation had been made 
by them for the new task” (p. 57). If additional proof is necessary, Dr. Thomas 
invites the reader to examine the systematic manner in which the work of 
diverting water upon the land was undertaken on the second day following 
arrival in the valley. Orson Pratt’s record for this day (July 23) follows: 
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“We appointed various committees to attend to different branches of business 
preparatory to putting in crops, and in about two hours after our arrival yw 
began to plough, and the same afternoon built a dam to irrigate the soil, which 
at the spot where we were ploughing was exceedingly dry.” The following 
forenoon (July 24), even before the arrival of their great leader, Brigham 
Young, the pioneer colonists turned the waters of City Creek on to the land 
and “gave it a good soaking.” The Mormon contribution, as Dr. Thomas cop. 
tends, lay not in introducing the art of irrigation in the arid West but rather 
in demonstrating that a successful civilization could be developed and ys. 
tained there through its practice. 

The author appends in combined form separate footnote and _biblio. 
graphical references at the end of each of the five chapters. However, the croy 
references in all instances are not entirely clear (e.g., p. 30). There is alg 
included a satisfactory index. 

L. H. Creer 


University of Utah 


WYOMING CATTLE TRAILS. By John K. Rollinson. 


(366 pages, $5.00. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 
Lt., 1948.) 


A distinct service for America has been performed by this author in lifting 
into the clear a little known but very important phase of pioneering in the great 
cattle industry. Many books have portrayed the story of the Longhorns; few, 
if any, on the Shorthorns. 

We have heard the romance of the first phase of the cattle industry, from 
its beginning in old Mexico down to the stirring years after the Civil War when 
thousands of the cattle of great spread of horns were gathered out of the thorny 
bush land of Texas and trailed northward. Stories linked with the old Chisholm 
and the Goodnight-loving Trails have been told and written. We have been 
brought close to stirring episodes of such “cow towns” as Abilene and Dodge 
City. The old Texas Trail leading into Wyoming was recently splendidly monv- 
mented at several strategic spots to commemorate the heroic fellows that 
brought these herds of Longhorns into the cattle realm of Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. 

Most Americans had begun to think that this was practically all there was 
to that great epic, but Rollinson wisely centers his book on the second important 
phase of the story. What folk generally do not know is that through the years 
succeeding the cattle drives up from Texas there were the great drives of thou- 
sands upon thousands of Shorthorns out of old Oregon and other western states. 
Pioneers, once established in the western realm, began to develop the more 
meaty Durham cattle, which made better beef than the lanky Longhorns. Lack- 
ing a market for their developing herds in the West, the breeders were happy 
to sell their cattle to drovers who trailed them out of Oregon along the Oregon 
Trail, the Lander Road, and other historic pathways into the ranch country of 
Wyoming and Montana. 

These drives were filled with romance that tested the endurance of the 
hardy cowboys who brought the herds through. After sketching a clear his- 
torical setting for this second phase of the cattle story, the writer of Wyoming 
Cattle Trails lets some of the cowboys who participated tell their own story. 
This author knows the work of the cattle men from beginning to end because 
he played an active role in the drama. Not content with his own experiences, 
however, he turns to some of the old cowboys still lingering in the wilds and 
lures out their stories in simple style, convincing in stirring detail. One after 
another these forgotten heroes relate their firsthand experiences. There is no 
fanfare about it. They just let the stories tell themselves with the author there 
to help bring out some of the life-giving incidents. ; 

Following a series of such personal narratives comes a rendezvous. In this 
part of the book the writer pulls together many of the salient factors not only 
of the stories of the cattle drives over the old Oregon and other trails, but also 
the aftermath of this great work. It was not always clear sailing for these ranch 
men developing their herds around home bases in Wyoming and Montana. 
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There were serious problems to be solved. Cattle rustlers began to get into the 
work. Open ranches were cut down by so-called “nesters.” There was the 
battle of the big interests against the little fellow; finally came open warfare. 

Another element that brought trouble was the coming of the sheep herds. 
Sheep and cattle do not mix well. In the struggle to establish fair play, bitter 
fights, even tragedies occurred. 

Finally, the Wyoming Stock Growers Association was organized. Through 
years of struggle this association finally found its feet, and it has become a great 
power in the promotion of not only law and order but the welfare of the in- 
dustry. 
‘Altogether author Rollinson has done a most helpful thing. One may not 
agree with all his findings. One could wish at times that he would make facts 
sing a little, instead of presenting them in too cold a fashion. Yet he is to be 
applauded for sticking close to the truth. He is earnest in his search for the 
facts and he presents them frankly for what they are worth. 

The book represents an able effort to keep the story straight. It is a great 
story, a story that boys and girls who are being constantly fed on sensational 
stuff about the cowboys would do well to read. There is just as much romance 
in reality as there is in fiction. Most of the fiction now presented about the 
cowboys of the West measures up to the facetious remark accredited to Josh 
Billings—‘‘about half the lies that they tell about the West ain’t true.” 

Rollinson has given us truth in convincing fashion from the lips of the 
men who lived the story. Wyoming Cattle Trails is humanized history. The 
book is to be warmly commended. 

Howard R. Driggs 


WILD BILL HICKOK. By A. M. Anderson. (252 pages, 
$1.75. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Company, 1947.) 


This is one of a series of children’s books written about the golden west. 
It is designed to captivate the boyhood adventure spirit of pioneering ever 
present in children, providing them with stories of daring adventure and 
thrilling episodes common to this period in history. 

Wild Bill Hickok’s devoted attention to Black Nell, his horse, and his ever 
ready sense of law and order are outstanding events in the settling of this vast 
western empire. His many narrow escapes from death are woven picturesquely 
in with his life as a peace officer riding herd on the “‘cowpokes” of Abilene 
and the gamblers that preyed on the luckless players of change. 

Children of the fifth grade reading level find Wild Bill and the rest of the 
American Adventure Series highly entertaining to read. When the children 
discover the many exciting adventure stories enriching their social studies 
background, they will want to read all of the series. 

Orville D. Harp 
4th grade teacher 
Gridley, California 


DESERT PARADE. By William H. Carr, with photographs 
by Marvin H. Frost. (96 pages, with 74 photographs; $2.50. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1947.) 


This book was “prepared as a practical guidebook for both visitors and 
residents who wish an accurate cross-sectional treatment of desert plant and 
animal life . . . ” The desert referred to is located in southwestern United 
States, including parts of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, 
and Utah. 

The author has a wealth of first hand information about the plants and 
animals of this region which he has included as part of the write-up of each 
species presented in this book. These personal experiences create an unexpected 
but delightful thread of narrative throughout the book, adding sparkle and 
interest to the more commonplace descriptions and natural history accounts. 
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The book is very concise, yet comprehensive in scope; scientifically accurate 
but well within the grasp of those who have unfortunately not been exposed 
to the pleasures of a biological training. Following the foreword is a list of 
“Some Useful Books” pertaining to the region covered by the book. There 
follows a brief discussion of the desert—its boundaries, climate, and inhabitants 
Common names of plants and wild life are given, followed by a description 
and natural history account of each of the more common desert mammals 
birds, snakes, lizards, tortoises, spiders, scorpions, insects, trees, shrubs, wild 
flowers, weeds, and cacti. 

Ahout 184 plants and animals are listed in the book and of these 74 ar 
illustrated by excellent individual photographs. The photography is excellent 
and the subjects are all readily recognizable by their pictures. A map of the 
area serves attractively as end papers. It will be more difficult to recognize 
from the brief descriptions those plants and animals not represented by photo. 
graphs. The value of the book would have been greatly increased for readers 
with more scientific inclinations if the scientific name for all the organisms 
presented had been included, as they were for the wild flowers. 

Desert Parade certainly fulfills a need as an excellent source of authentic 
information about some of the common southwestern desert plants and wild 
life, and is particularly useful as a guide for the general reader. 


Don M. Rees 
University of Utah 


WESTWARD AMERICA. By Howard R. Driggs, with 
reproductions of water color paintings by William H. Jack- 
son. (ix + 312 pages, $3.75. New York: Somerset Books, 
Inc., 1942.) 


Ever since the time of Columbus, Western America has stimulated the 
imaginations of men. Looking ahead, they have pointed to its opportunities 
and viewing the past, they have pondered its significance in history. The truth 
of it seems to be almost as elusive as El Dorado but, fortunately, this provides 
incentive for an increasing number of pursuers. 

One of them is Professor Howard R. Driggs of New York University, native 
of Utah and son of covered wagon forebears, who now presents the results of 
his long searches. Dr. Driggs’s West is not the same as that of Columbus, for 
he is concerned primarily with that part of the continent lying west of the 
Mississippi between Canada and Mexico. He does not emphasize that Spain, 
France, Russia, England, and Mexico were the pioneer nations in this region 
and that their motives were much the same as the Anglo-Americans who finally 
occupied it. 

His book is in the nature of a pageant of the westward movement of the 
United States beyond the Missouri. The author does not attempt a chrono- 
logical or narrative history of the region but rather gives us a series of general 
sketches of some of the heroic adventures that went into its making. Lewis 
and Clarke, the Santa Fe and Oregon trails, the Mormons, the Forty-Niners, 
pony express, first trans-continental railroad, the cattlemen—all are on his 
canvas. Some of his chapters depict events associated with geographical features 
like Scotts Bluff, South Pass, and Echo Canyon, and with places like Fort 
Laramie, the Whitman Mission, and Sutter’s Fort. 

The book is, then, a broad panorama of the westward movement. Its 
wide scope precludes inclusion of much valuable detail, to say nothing of 
larger episodes. For example, readers who remember the Alamo, the Pikes Peak 
gold rush, the Bozeman Trail, or the Custer Massacre will be disappointed to 
find no mention of them. But the selection of material, some of it obtained 
from pioneers of the author’s acquaintance, seems adequate for his purpose. 

Dr. Driggs strongly feels that there is inspiration for all Americans in the 
epic story of the West. He asks that our patriotism (whatever that may be) 
find foundation in the heroic deeds of those who expanded the United States 
from the Missouri to the Pacific. This theme seems to be overworked in the 
book at times, but, when you come to think of it, probably many more eyes 
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have lighted up at the sight of Chimney Rock than ever saw Plymouth Rock. 
He counsels constantly in his book, as he has done for many years as President 
of the American Pioneer Trails Association, for the preservation of the his- 
toric landmarks of the West and he suggests many places that might be more 
adequately marked. 

One cannot say that Dr. Driggs has found El Dorado but he has had a 
good time looking for it and the results of his try, without benefit of footnotes, 
are worth the reading. The book is worth the price alone in the thirty-one re- 
productions of water colors by William H. Jackson, perhaps better known for his 
work as a pioneer western photographer. Most of the historic places described 
by the author have been illustrated by Jackson. There is a brief bibliography 
and an adequate index. 

C. Gregory Crampton 
University of Utah 


WHEN DESTINY CALLED. By Ottamar Hamele. (236 
pages, $3.00. San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 


1948. ) 


When Destiny Called is a highly readable, entertaining, historical novel 
which records the history of the exploits of the first regiment of Missouri volun- 
teers during the Mexican War. The personality and actions of their intrepid 
commander, Colonel Donaphin, highlight this story. The progress of a romance 
beset with many difficulties between a stalwart American Lieutenant, Adam 
Shelton, and a beautiful Senorita, Rosita Navarro, is reported. The manner in 
which the villain Lorenzo Lux is finally vanquished adds to the interest. The 
fact that the heroine turns out to be the heiress to an English estate introduces 
afurther complication in the tale. 

The story is particularly note-worthy for the depiction of the character 
of Colonel Donaphin, and of the men under his command. 

Colonel Donaphin was a thirty-five year old Missouri lawyer who had no 
military training or experience, but was a fine natural leader, able to win the 
love and devotion of his men and also the respect and admiration of his ene- 
mies. The secret of his success lay in his imagination, courage, patience, tact, 
and common sense. He showed considerable military skill in that he surprised 
his enemies in the battle of Sacramento and defeated a superior force as a result 
of his ingenuity. He was able to control his men during very difficult and trying 
times by his persuasive leadership, rather than by a reliance on his military 
authority. His methods were unusual and unorthodox, but they paid off. 

The men of Colonel Donaphin’s command, though volunteers, were accom- 
plished horsemen and experienced in handling firearms. They were robust, 
hardy, and rugged individualists. They were excellent fighting men without for- 
mal discipline, held together by Colonel Donaphin’s character when danger was 
in prospect. When duty became routine they lost interest and even Donaphin 
had trouble controlling them. They resembled Colonel Ashby’s Cavalry Com- 
mand of Stonewall Jackson’s Valley Army in the early days of the Civil War, 
both in their appearance and behavior. 

Another feature of note is the brutal treatment that the Latter-day Saints 
were subjected to in Independence, Missouri, in 1833, and the manner in which 
they were befriended and protected by Colonel Donaphin. Of interest also is 
the mention of the Mormon Infantry Battalion of 500 men recruited at the 
request of Brigham Young at Council Bluffs, Iowa, for the Mexican War. 

The author’s description of various incidents of Indian warfare, of condi- 
tions in St. Louis and on the Santa Fe Trail in 1846, particularly the buffalo 
hunt, will appeal to those who like stories of the West in the early days. 

To summarize, this book is enjoyable and light reading. The author has 
no military lessons to teach, but he tells a story with a historical background 
that will make a contribution to the average reader’s knowledge of little known 
events in our Nation’s history. He provides a colorful picture of Colonel Dona- 
phin’s character, and a description of his men, as well as an interesting record 
of their achievements and hardships. 

Hubert M. Cole 


Colonel, U. S. Army 
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